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MR. GLADSTONE AND ADAM BEDE. 


F what character in recent fiction of the first class does 
Mr. Gladstone most remind us? If the same thing 

were asked as to Mr. Disraeli, there would be no hesitation in 
replying at once, his own Fakredeen; but Mr. Gladstone never 
wrote a novel. We will, then, alter the form of the question : 
supposing it put to persons who have minutely observed Mr. 
Gladstone at times when he had no reason to fancy himself the 
subject of observation. If you were an artist, and wanted a 
model for Adam Bede, whom would you ask to sit? And according 
to the usual method of controversial writers we provide our own 
answer, and say—Mr. Gladstone. It is possible that Mr. Glad- 
stone would decline to sit. But there is another way of testing 
the theory. When the new Government are in office, with Mr. 
Gladstone for Premier, let the Cabinet get up some private 
theatricals for the benefit of, say, one of Mrs. Gladstone’s 
charities. Let somebody dramatize “ Adam Bede,” and let Mr. 
Gladstone play the principal part. The curtain rises. The (then) 


Premier is in his shirt-sleeves, holding a plane that has justlicked 


up a shaving. He sings in a baritone voice—at least he 
ought to sing—the Morning Hymn. But herea difficulty might 
arise. Country correspondents have told us that Mr. Glad- 
stone confesses to having turned “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
into Latin while he was waiting and watching on the benches 
of the House of Commons; but we fear he would never 
consent to sing Bishop Ken’s verses in public, or even before a 
select audience. Now, it is impossible to conceive either 
Adam Bede or Mr. Gladstone without a hymn, but this difficulty 
might easily be got over. Let some one have a little loam or 
plaster, to present Wall, Let the dramatist make the little 
wiry man banter the carpenter about his morning hymns as 
well as Seth about the Methodys; and then we have a play 
well fitted—with at least a hero. We undertake to say that 
Mr. Gladstone would fall into the part as naturally as possible. 
Of course his features are more refined than Adam Bede’s, and 
more written upon and lit up by culture and high experience; 
but so satisfied are we of the depth of Mr. Gladstone’s natural 
Adambediness, that we believe no histrionic effort, except the 
most superficial, would be required to carry him through the part 
with great applause, and a call before the curtain at the end. 
We shall probably be told here that sturdy common sense, 
not subtlety, was the characteristic of the Adambedian 
intelligence. But there was subtlety in Adam Bede, as any 
one may see in his cunning commentaries on the Bible—which 
Mr. Gladstone might have fathered. Besides, the poor carpenter 
had not been to Oxford. Probably he had never heard of the 
Bodleian Library, Occam’s razor, or the parallelogram of forces. 
Bat take him through the calculus and give him access to 
patristic literature, and you shall see what you shall see. We 
assure our readers that we are more serious than playful in 
making this parallel, and they will see in a few lines that it is 
not made without a purpose. In Adam Bede, as in Mr. 
Gladstone, the tap-root of the character is an earnestness which 
is always a working earnestness. It would be wrong to say 
that this is a Lancashire characteristic; but yet there is a 
peculiar nuance about the industrial earnestness of Lancashire 
which is visible, if indefinable. We have never been able to 
think of Adam Bede except as a Lancashire man; but contrast 
him with another working man whom he considerably resembles, 





| 


| 


Mr. Kingsley’s Paul Tregarva in “ Yeast,”—a noble study which 
deserves to be much more praised and analyzed too than it 
is,—and you will become conscious of a subtle difference 
between the industrial earnestness of the Cornish man and 
that of the Lancashire man—for so we persist in calling 
Adam Bede. There is something in the Lancashire grip 
of work which is quite distinguishable in itself, and Mr. 
Gladstone possesses it in an eminent degree. Then, again, 
there is his haughtiness, shot with humility, like a dove’s 
neck in the sun, where the Quaker-grey thrids the purple. 
This, in Adam Bede, shows just a little as what we call 
bumptiousness—it usually does in the working man, and, 
too often, it is offensive and deterring. But, to quote Mr. 
Rossetti on Mr. Swinburne, it is distinctly what the French 
call wne qualité, and is one of the invariable characteristics of 
genius. In men like Adam Bede and Mr. Gladstone it is 
scarcely anything but another name for jealous honour of the 
solemn kind—honour of the hidalgo strain, some might say, 
only that in that, the honour often looks like the child of the 
pride, whereas here the pride is distinctly the child of the honour. 
We may call this kind of pride a part of the natural heraldry 
of conscience It is simply—to use Milton’s illustration in 
another relation—that “an herald in the atchievement of a king”’ 
knows it would not be right to “set his visor sideways.” Mr. 
Gladstone never sets his visor sideways. The notion of honour 
which forbids his doing so is one of the very finest qualities a 
public man can possess. Almost more than any public man 
that ever lived in England, Milton had it; and Mr. Gladstone 
has done more to raise the standard of such honour in public 
life—not so much by what he has done as by his attitude, his 
front, his refusing to “set his visor sideways”—than any man 
since the days of Milton. 

It was, we believe, Mr. Grant Duff—we hope we are not mis- 
taken—who said, not so long ago, that he believed Mr. Glad- 
stone in his heart hated everything Liberal. It is a profoundly 
untrue remark. The philosophical Radical may have all the 
formulas, and, as far as these will lead him, he may be Liberal, 
but he may, in his heart, hate what is Liberal. If these words 
had been spoken of Mr. Lowe, they would have been plausible, 
spoken with an emphasis on the “heart;” if they had been 
spoken of Mr. Roebuck, they would, we fear, have been nearly 
true. But, spoken of Mr. Gladstone, we believe they are—still 
keeping the emphasis in the same place—as untrue as anything 
could well be. It is in his “heart” that Mr. Gladstone is so 
distinctly a Liberal—as far, at least, as direct working sym- 
pathy with the multitades of men and women born to toil and 
narrow lots, is covered by the word Liberal. He unconsciously 
disclosed the truth upon this subject in his famous “ same flesh 
and blood” speech. In defending himself against some of the 
attacks which that speech brought upon him, he said that 
there were occasions upon which it was high time to fall back 
upon first principles, and that was one. True; and it is the 
certainty that, in case of extreme need, men like Mr. Gladstone 
will fall back upon first principles that inspires the multitude 
with confidence in them. It is Adam Bede again. He, indeed, 
had no occasion to exhibit the lesson that those who were 
poorer than himself were of the same flesh and blood ; but this 
was exactly the spirit which squared up to Arthur Donnithorne 
in the wood, and taught the young scapegrace that he was only 
of the same flésh and blood. 
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A moét important element in the case, contributing! to his 


Liberalisti, is suggested by that little speech of his, essetitially 
religious as it was. Mr. Gladstone is a religious man. Let no 
one be in haste to say that a religious man may be a Tory. 
A religious man of simply acquiescent intelligence, like Mr. 
Walpole, may be a Tory. A religious man of high intellectual 
power and great culture, like Dr. Newman, may be a Tory, if he 
be also totally destitute of the scientific intelligence. A similar 
criticism might apply, for example, to Mr. Disraeli, too, who 
has no scientific intelligence. But in Mr. Gladstone we have 
not only religious feeling and very high culture, we have one 
of the most essentially modern, and quite the most essentially 
practical form (for purposes of statesmanship), of the scientific 
intelligence. What are the conditions which most of all shape 
modern life? Economic conditions. Of these, Mr. Gladstone 
is incomparably the greatest living master. And it is impos- 
sible that such a man should remain a working Tory. 

We say a working Tory, for there lies the test. “Send him 
to the basket-maker’s.” Mr. Gladstone’s is essentially a work- 
ing mind, an@ what it finds it cannot take up in its natural 
movement it rejects. It coutains, undoubtedly, a vein of Toryism. 
So did Adam Bede’s. Adam Bede would have made a haughtier 
squire than old Mr. Donnithorne. But there is in Mr. Glad- 
stone something far deeper than his Toryism: that steady 
which says to every social and political 
problem—“‘ God hath made of one blood ’—solvitur ambulando 
—will it work?” In this, we believe, his feelings constantly 
outrun his opinions, and hence the unnecessary “ subtlety ” with 
which he is so often charged. But such a man must be subtle, 
or perish. Far inferior men can predict his own course better 
than he can. It is nearly sixteen years since (as was reported) 
some members of the Carlton Club remarked in Mr. Gladstone’s 
hearing, and for the express purpose of insulting him, while he 
was reading at the table, that he ought to be pitched out of the 
window in the direction of the Reform Club; it was after 
the throwing out of the Disraeli budget in 1852, Mr. Gladstone, 
at the close of the debate in committee, having made one of his 
most splendid speeches, not only attacking the budget, but 
passionately rebuking Mr. Disraeli—giving one of the severest 
chastisements ever administered by one speaker in Parliament 
to another. It was Adam Bede pitching into Arthur Donni- 
thorne, in fact. And Arthur Donnithorne? We leave him for 
the present, and we admit that the story breaks off short. 
But for the essential Adambedism of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
and intelligence we sincerely contend, and believe it is a true 
and not a fictitious instinct that has led the working men to 
trust him. 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS BILL. 


1 ae Electric Telegraphs Bill is one of the few measures 

which will relieve the present session from the reproach 
of legislative barrenness. Although the details of the arrange- 
ments between the companies and the Government may be, 
and indeed are, open to some criticism, there is now little or no 
difference of opinion on the principle of the Bill. It is evident 
that, at present, the advantages of telegraphic communica- 
tion are confined to a limited, even if it be a large, class; and 
that the smaller towns and villagés are completely excluded 
from any share in them, for the simple and sufficient reason that 
no company working exolusively for the benefit of their share- 
holders will establish an office in a place where it cannot make 
reasonably certain of a remunerative business, In the hands of 
the Government, the telegraphs will not be regarded merely 
as a source of profit. The primary object will be to bring 
this mode of communication within the reach of as many of the 
public as possible; and although no doubt that object. must be 
pursued with a due regard to cost, it will. make a material 
difference in the practical administration of the system, that 
the greatest possible accommodation, and not the largest attain- 
able dividend, will be the first thought in the minds of those who 
direct it. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the Government 
can do the work much more economically than the telegraph com- 
panies. Instead of three staffs, there will in future be only one; 


while in the small towns and villages the duties of telegraph | 


clerks will be discharged by the Post-office enyployés at a small 


addition to their present salaries, There will be unity, simplicity, | 


and concentration of management, instead of the waste of power 
which is now incurred by committing to thrée independent, 
although allied, bodies the work which could be better done by 
one. This is, indeed, so obvious that from the very first the 
objections to the measure have turned rather upon supposed 


practical difficulties than upon any broad question of principle. 


It is true that there was in one or two quarters a faint pro- 
test against the Government embarking upon an undertaking 








which is’said té li8 beyénd their légitimaté sphere of action. 
But their succeésful and béheficial administration of the Post 
Office furnishes a sufficient reply to this criticism. A tele- 
graphic message is nothing but a letter sent by wire instead of 
by railway train; and there is no reason why a department 
which can conduct the correspondence of the country through 
one mode of conveyance should fail in conducting it through 
another. ‘The transfer of the telegraphs to the Government 
does not invest them with a new function. It merely makes 
the discharge of an existing function coextensive with the 
demands and with the opportunities of the present time. 

We need not, however, dwell upon a purely theoretical objec- 
tion, which was never very strongly pressed, and which certainly 
never obtained any hold upon the public mind, There were, 
however, other objections, which deserved, and have received, 
more consideration from the select committee to which the 
Bill was referred. The result of these inquiries has beén to 
dispel every doubt which was entertained with respect to the 
working of the measure. It was said, for instance, that it would 
be impossible for a Government department to make a satis- 
factory arrangement for the railway telegraphic service, upon 
which the safety of passengers and the facilities of communica- 
tion so much depend. But a very little negotiation, combined 
with the promise of certain payments, soon satisfied the railway 
companies, who in turn satisfied the Committee, that no diffi- 
culty was to be apprehended on that score. Then it was said 
that if the telegraphs were placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment there would be no security for the secrecy of messages; 
and we were threatened with all manner of inquisitorial 
researches into the contents of our despatches. The slightest 
consideration, however, sufficed to show that the security for 
secrecy is at least as great when the clerks are the servants of 
a responsible public department as when they are the servants 
of an irresponsible joint-stock company. No good reason 
could be givén why the confidence which the Post 
Office justly obtains in its present capacity should not be 
given to it in that which it is about to assume. And the 
testimony of unimpeachable witnesses of high commercial 
standing clearly showed that, however plausible these appre- 
hensions might seem to the gentlemen who expressed them, they 
were in no wise shared by the mercantile community, who may 
be supposed to be the best judges of their own business. Then 
it was urged that the press wonld be deprived of the information 
which the telegraph companies at present collect and supply. 
But so far from considering that an objection it turned out 
that the newspaper proprietors regard it as one of the great 
recommendations of the scheme. Instead of desiring that the 
collection and supply of news should remain as it now practi- 
cally is—a monopoly in the hands of the telegraph companies— 
they prefer to undertake this work themselves, and to do it in 
their own way. Nor do we doubt that they are right. The 
work is likely to be far better done by practical newspaper 
hands than by telegraph clerks. Instead of one version of the 
day’s news being supplied to the country, there will probably 
be at least two or three, contributed by as many associations 
of newspaper proprietors; and while’ the public will thus 
obtain the best possible guarantees for fulness and com- 
pleteness, the press will escape from a thraldom which 
is not only oppressive, but degrading. With the Govern- 
ment they will deal on fixed terms for the use of certain 
wires for specified periods; nor does any one suppose for a 
moment that the Ministry of the day will attempt to exert 
any pressure upon them in reference to the opinions they may 
express upon public questions. On the other hand, during 
the inquiry before the Committee, instances were given in which 
the telegraph companies had threatened newspaper proprietors 
that if they supported the measure we are now discussing they 
should receive no more intelligence, while it was shown that in 
other cases they had met complaints of careless or slow trans- 
mission of news with similar threats, and had even used menaces 
of the same kind to’ compel one proprietor to pay the debts of 
a previous and défaulting dwner of the same paper. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the préss were unanimous in desiring 
the transfer, and that from the provincial journals especially the 
measure received a support which may be described as warm, 
and even strenuous. Another objection was based on the diffi- 
culty, or even the impossibility, of the Government working the 
stbmarine cables. But this obstacle, like the rest, was easily 


_ sdrmounted, by the Goveriidient consenting to lease these Tines 


for a limited period to a cotipany. And, in point of fact, 80 
far as we can gather from the discussion which took place the 
other night in the House of Commons, it is now admitted that 
there is really no practical difficulty in carrying ont a plan which 
will diffuse telegraphic communication throughont the whole 
kingdom, and will immediately reduce the charge for messages 
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to a uniform rate of 1s., with eyery probability of a further 
reduction to 6d. in the course of a very few years. 

The only point really pressed by the critics of the Bill was 
the financial one. It is said that we are about to give too 
much for the telegraphs, and we are inclined to believe that 
this is the case. The very large rise in the price of the shares 
in these companies which has taken place since the negotiations 
were in progress is the best proof that on the Stock Exchange 
both buyers and sellers are of opinion that the property is 
about to be sold for more than it is worth to its present 
owners; and although the opinion of the Stock Exchange on a 
matter of this kind may not be infallible, it is certainly one of 
the best that can be obtained, But it by no means follows 
that because it is well worth the while of the shareholders to 
sell at twenty years’ purchase of their profits, it is not also 
worth our while to purchase on these terms, Although 
we have not made the best bargain we might have done, 
we may not, after all, have made a bad one, And indeed 
it is clear that we have not, if any faith is to be placed 
in the estimates of Mr. Scudamore, of the Post Office, 
revised and checked as they have been by Mr. Foster, the 
principal finance officer of the Treasury. These gentlemen 
furnish us with two estimates—one a maximum, and the other 
a minimum. According to the former, the net revenue will be 
£358,000 a year, and according to the latter, £203,000. Although 
they believe (and their belief is shared by many persons whose 
opinion is entitled to the highest respect) that the larger amount 
will be realized, the Government have judiciously based their cal- 
culations upon a mean between the two estimates. Taking, then, 
£280,000 as the probable net income, we find that at 3} per cent. 
that would defray the charge on a capital sum of £8,000,000. 
On the other hand, the purchase-money of the telegraphs, 
compensation to officials, and all other expenses, will not, it is 
confidently anticipated, amount to more than £6,000,000; 
and we shall therefore have in hand the interest on a couple 
of millions at 3} per cent. or £70,000 per annum. No 
doubt, looking to the nature of the property, it is ex- 
pedient to form a depreciation fund; but that can be done 
in the most ample manner out of a portion of this surplus 
income, and we therefore see no reason to believe that 
even in the first instance any loss will be thrown upon the 
public. Even if there were, it would be worth onr while to bear it 
for the sake of the great social advantages which we may con- 
fidently expect from cheapening, popularizing, and facilitating 
the use of the telegraph. For if we look to the experience 
either of our own Post Office, or of other countries where the rates 


for telegraphic communication have been materially reduced, we | 


can entertain no doubt that the receipts under the new scale 
will rapidly increase, and that any slight loss at the outset. will 
be amply recouped before many years are over. Whatever may 
be the nature of the bargain to which the Government have 
agreed, there is no reason to suppose that, as matters stand, 
better terms can be obtained. When the public and private 
individuals are dealing together, “ the haggling of the market” 
is tolerably certain to tell against the former. The longer 
the negotiation is protracted the worse it is likely to be for the 
nation. The Government are no doubt naturally eager to pass 
the measure this session, and thus to appropriate to themselves 
the credit of a great public improvement. But, although that 
may make them a little less critical as to details than they would 
be if they had more time for discussion, we shall not lose so 
much in that way as we should from postponing the measure 
to another year. Mr. Scudamore calculates that, owing to 
the increasing value of the telegraphs, we should in two years’ 
time have to pay as much at eighteen years’ purchase.as we 
shall now pay at twenty years’ purchase. If any one is to be 
blamed for the hurried manner in which the final arrangements 
have been carried out, it is those who originally received the 
Bill in a carping if not a hostile spirit, and thus gave the 
companies additional power to insist upon a high price as the 
condition of withdrawing their opposition. 








—— 


THE PREVENTION OF “ CONTAGIOUS DISEASES.” 


decree is no social subject of greater importance in relation 

to the well-being of the population at large than,that of 
the prevention of what is by pretty general consent denominated 
“ enthetic disease.” False delicacy, fostered by the peculiar 
nature and cause of the evil to be remedied, and the idea that 
the adoption of repressive measures would necessarily encourage 
prostitution and give it State sanction, haye deterred even 
hberal-minded men in general from entering upon.any inquiry as 
to the extent of enthetic disease amongst the mass of the people 
of this country. It seems strange that such elaborate sanitary 
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machinery as at present exists under the control of the Privy 
Conncil should have been provided for the purpose of waging 
war against all kinds of epidemic disease, of more or less occa 
sional and even partial occurrence, and yet that so little heed 
should have been given to a Protewan malady which, following 
in the immediate wake of vice and immorality, is not an occa 
sional visitant, like chglera or fever, but is always and every- 
where present in action as one of the most potent canses of 
physical degeneracy in the people at large. It was only after 
great difficulty, in the face of much prejudice, and under the 
pressure of such startling facts as the existence of venereal 
mischief in one-fourth of the foot guards in London (which wag 
the case in 1860), that the Contagious Disease Act of 1864 
passed the Legislature. This measure was then only applied 
experimentally to one or two naval and military stations, whilst 
its provisions were most cautiously enforced, from the fear that 
they would be offensively regarded. At that time no one thought 
of suggesting the extension of a similar Act to the civil popula« 
tion, That is now one of the hygienic topics of the hour. This 
change in public opinion in favour of general legislation om 
the subject is very satisfactory. It has been brought about by 
the judicious mode in which preventive measures have hitherto 
been applied, their undoubted success up to the present time, 
and to the labours of the Harveian Medical Society and the 
Association which sprang therefrom, both of whom: have 
together collected a mass of information which shows that the 
extent of venereal diseases is very much greater than even the 
medical profession itself anticipated. If this is a sad fact, 
there is this eminent consolation, that the evil—ubiquitous and 
potent as it is—is also preventible. Enthetic disease can be 
repressed, moreover, upon a plan which bears no similarity to 
the “ continental system,” and should offend no fair prejudice. 
Indeed, experience tells us that, so far as legislative interference 
has at present gone, it has been most beneficial indirectly in 
checking vice and evil ways, and improving the tone and status 
of those whom it has influenced. These points are well illus- 
trated by the contents of a report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords which has just been made public. The 
report deals first with the extent of enthetic diseases, and points 
out that medical science within the last few years has unhappily 
proved beyond a doubt that not only do the sinning suffer, but 
that the innocent wife and offspring are attacked by transmitted 
mischief. Moreover, a series of diseases of internal vital organs 
in the body exists, the cause of which has been heretofore 
unexplained, but is now recognised as the result of enthetic 
disease. Again, a large number of still-born are blighted by 
the same cause; and thisis true in all classes of the community. 
Some of the most cautious and experienced members of the 
medical profession stated in their evidence before the Lords” 
Committee that it is impossible to overrate the amount of 
damage that syphilis does to the population. Sir Williant 
Jenner affirms that “it is exceedingly prevalent, and that it 
leads to a very large number of deaths annually, which do not 
appear as deaths from syphilis in the Registrar-General’s 
returns, but as deaths from secondary causes.” A very good 
idea of the extent of the evil may be gained from the statement 
obtained from official sources to the effect that no less than 
from one-half to one-fifth of the surgical out-patients of our 
large London hospitals are the subjects of venereal diseases. 
In the two largest. medical institutions the proportion is re- 
spectively 50 and 43 per cent. Can there be a stronger case 
for immediate interference when we know that the mass of 
poisoned humanity which this represents carries within it the 
germs of premature decay, to disseminate them far and wide, 
and to hand them down to men and women yet unborn? The 
small results already obtained by State interference are pro< 
mising in the extreme. The Act of 1866 has been in operation 
at Devonport, at Sheerness, and other places, and disease hag 
lessened both in extent and severity; but it has been found 
impossible to work the Act completely, because the districts 
are not properly isqlated, save at Sheerness, where enthetic 
mischief, formerly as bad as anywhere, has practically disap~ 
peared. Malta is perhaps the best instance of the efficacy of 
legislative interference, Sir H. Storks declaring that its success 
there has heen absolute. But what is of incalculable importance, 
and must be a source of profound satisfaction to every right- 
minded man, is the fact that the detention in hospital, giving 
time for reflection and opportunity for proper moral and religioug 
instruction, with kind treatment, leads the “unfortunates ” im 
many instances to abandon their evil course of life. At 
Chatham 23, and at Devonport 30 per cent. were reclaimed in 
1866 and sent to their homes or reformatories. But further 
than this, it has been shown that the special kind of police 
surveillance adopted, instead of augmenting, has actually 





diminished, clandestine. prostitution, if we are to L.lieve men 
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who have superintended the working of the Act of 1866. It 
must be distinctly understood that those who wish to see pre- 

ventive measures applied to the whole country merely regard 

the matter from a sanitary point of view; they are opposed to | 
any plan by which prostitution would be licensed or coun- | 
tenanced; the system of certificate they object to, and only 
require that infecting persons should be detained, like small- | 


pox patients, till they are no longer dangerous; and all they | 
further ask is that persons who notoriously lead a life which 
exposes them to the chance of infection, should be under | 


periodical surveillance. 

There seems to be no difficulty in applying the Act generally | 
to the country, if public opinion is favourable; and we cannot | 
think that it will be otherwise. No objection has as yet been 
made to the operation of the Act in those places where it has 
been enforced, and, as an evidence of the fact, and to show how 
much it is even appreciated, it is stated in evidence by one of 
the Police Commissioners that out of 5,479 cases, in only six 
have the penal clauses been employed. The Act has worked 
hitherto mainly on a voluntary plan. The great thing wanted 
to carry out any enactment successfully is hospital accom- 
modation. For instance, London has only 184 lock-beds, with a 
population of 3,500,000, and Paris 470 for 1,500,000. A good 
deal of expense must be entailed by the wider adoption of the 
Act, and it has been seriously discussed whether this should be 
borne by the local rates or by the Government, wholly or 
in part. After considerable deliberation, the Lords’ Com- 
mittee concluded that the present Act should be cautiously 
extended, and they recommend that a Bill be introduced 
into Parliament, giving her Majesty in Council power to 
apply the Act of 1866 to any district which shall desire 
it, and show that there is adequate hospital accommo- 
dation, and necessary arrangements for the kind care and 
proper moral training of the inmates, and that an efficient 
police-force also exists. It is further suggested that lock- 
hospitals should be attached to existing institations as being 
more economically conducted in that way. There is no doubt 
that deficient hospital accommodation is one reason why so 
much fearful disease exists. At present an infected unfor- 
tunate finds a difficulty in getting into hospital, and she is com- 
pelled to ply her trade—disseminating disease. If the deficiency 
were remedied she would voluntarily, in most instances, invalid 
herself. Of course, the power to detain her is all that is needed 
to insure her against sowing disease broadcast at her will should 
she choose to leave the hospital. The subject which is now 
touched upon may be repulsive, but it is one that the public 
should look fairly and boldly in the face. 

We clearly have it in our power to almost annihilate from 
amongst us one of the most terrible of all human maladies, 
and hand in hand with this, to reclaim to both decency and 
safety a large proportion of those who have hitherto been given 
up as “lost and abandoned.” Shall we, then, hesitate any 
longer to act P 








THE “IRISH ROW.” 


HEN a subject is discussed in Parliament with some 
degree of reserve nothing is easier than to pretend 

that the whole discussion is a mystery of perversity and folly. 
There was an important debate on Monday in the House of 
Commons, and it resulted in a Government defeat. It so 
resulted because all the Irish members not Orangemen or asso- 
ciated with Orange interests saw that the necessity of the 
moment was to prevent a great accession of strength to certain 
influences which are persistently opposed to Irish improvement. 
With good taste, Irish members maraged to keep this real 
motive of opposition comparatively suppressed. Enough was 
said by Mr. Lawson, Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and Sir Patrick 
O’Brien to express what was well known to be in all minds, 
but Mr. Chichester Fortescue and other leading men succeeded 
in opposing the Government polling-booth clauses without 
casting any severe reflection either on the conduct of the 
Government, or on the intentions of their friends the landlords. 
Whereupon the Times pretends to see no more than lies on 
the surface, and asks, ‘“ Who can ever hope to get to the bottom 
ofa genuine Irish row?” Of course this interrogatory—which 
is meant to be unanswerable, and which certainly is not worth 
answering—is followed by vigorous imagery resembling ‘the 
sticks and stones passage in Virgil, but with the difference 
that the “row” is not to be pacified even by the piety and 
weight of an Alneas who writes for the Times. According to 
this veracious commentator on passing events, the Irish polling- 
’ discussion was like a shillelagh fray, in which there was 

no finding out the cause of the quarrel, or even discriminating 
between the two sides engaged in the conflict. A confused 





hurly-burly was all that could be seen. You might now 
and then notice the glancing of cudgels, and hear a crack 
or two amidst the hullabaloo; but the fight was a free fight, 
and men hit right and left, without respect of persons, from 
the mere love of fighting. Descending to the literal, the Times 
writer declared that the arguments tumbled over each other, 
that speaker answered speaker as he saw opportunities, with- 


| out even inquiring whether he was friend or foe. “ There was 


the wildest extravagance of assertion and, apparently, of belief ; 
and when it was all over the deadly enemies of five minutes 


| before astonished bystanders by becoming the best of friends. 


Now, we simply ask, was this soP On the contrary, the writer 


| of this vigorous fancy sketch may safely be defied to detect in 


the debate a single trace of inconsequence or confusion, The 
opponents were ranged with singular exactness on either side 
of the House, and they belonged with equal distinctness to the 
two great North and South parties of Ireland. Confusion of 
ideas or arguments there was none, though from the smallness 
of the ground to be covered, and the necessity of making a 
great show of force, there was a good deal of iteration. The 
Saxon must, indeed, have been “ stoled” who could not com- 
prehend the meaning of the debate; and “ frenzy” there was 
none—not even when the Lord Advocate got up and wanted 
to explain the whole practice of Scotch polling, while the 
ministerial whips brought up the last lingering members of the 
Government minority. Even at this absurd conjuncture the 
Liberal Irish members only laughed, though it is true they 
laughed so loud that the learned Scotchman had to save for 
another occasion his highly interesting disquisition. Still more 
absurd is it to talk of the combatants as speedily and myste- 
riously reconciled after the fight. In the bitterest language 
and tones the Irish Secretary threw upon the Liberals the 
responsibility of coming riot and bloodshed. If Lord Mayo is 
like this when he is reconciled, we should be sorry to catch 
sight of him when he is implacable. 

The only element in the dispute in the least degree puzzling 
was the manner in which the subject had been introduced by 
the Government. It is the practice of the House of Commons 
that Bills should be so entitled as to reveal their contents, or 
at least to attract attention to them; but this measure for mul- 
tiplying polling-places in Ireland was not named so as to suggest 
its character, or even so as to suggest that there was anything 
in the Bill not relevant to the subject which its title indicated. 
The “ Registration Bill (Ireland)” was a perfectly well under- 
stood measure. It was intended simply as a counterpart to 
the English Bill by which an early general election had been 
secured. To its formal title the words “ and for other purposes ” 
had not been added, and the Speaker, on being appealed to, 
admitted that this objection must have been fatal to so much 
of the Bill as related to polling-booths if it had been taken on 
the second reading. But then at the second reading—again 
in suspicious violation of Parliamentary practice—the Bill was 
not in print. There is nothing to prove that any intimation 
of the character of the third part of the Bill was given to 
Irish members, except Lord Mayo’s doubtless true, but very im- 
material assertion, that one morning at two o’clock, in a thin 
House, he made an unreported observation that the Bill, besides 
providing for the 1868 registration, introduced a new machinery 
for multiplying polling-places. It must be plain to every one 
that the provisions were wholly misplaced in such a Bill. If 
there was any need for new polling-places—and the need 
for them is likely to be much more evident to those 
who simply desire the avoidance of disturbance than 
to those who desire independence and purity of election— 
the proper means for increasing or varying the powers of the 
local magistrates was to introduce clauses in a Reform Bill. 
But no such clauses were introduced. Those who were loud 
on Monday in their demands for polling-places were silent 
when the Irish Reform Bill was passed, and it is significant 
that they held their tongues on the subject till after it had 
been definitely decided not to extend the county franchise. 
The same men who insisted that the county franchise should not 
be lowered now insist that the old county voters should have 
greater facilities. of polling, and they are actuated in each case 
by the same motive—an eager concern for territorial authority 
and influence. They do not want more voters, because the 
new voters would be comparatively independent of the land- 
lords. They want new polling-places for the old voters, in 
order that they may vote with less regard for public opinion. 
It is true that public opinion is apt to show itself in Ireland 
on this subject with peculiar and inconvenient directness, A 
paving-stone or a cudgel is a rough persuader. But, in spite 
of the unpleasantness of such persuasions, it is said many 
Irish tenants are perversely willing to be persuaded. If there 
could be such a disturbance that all thought of getting to the 
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polling-booth would be out of the question, many an Irish 
tenant would be supremely delighted, for the homage of elec- | 
toral support is paid, if possible, more unwillingly than rent 
and taxes. 

It is not necessary to our case to insist that there is no need 
of new pollipg-places in Ireland. It has been admitted by 
Mr. Fortescue, and is not denied by any one, that such a 
necessity does exist. The distances quoted by Lord Mayo 
carry conviction on this point (though one cannot help won- 
dering that those who clamour most for new polling-places 
should be those who most strenuously insist upon candidates 
continuing to pay the expenses of conveying voters to the poll). 
Admit that there is some need of new polling-places, but do 
not forget that there is a prior necessity. When Orangemen 
persistently demanded that elections should be peaceable, other 
Irish members did not shrink from insisting that, as far as 
possible, they should be free. And at this point they had 
better stand. It will be time enough to multiply polling-booths 
when the territorial lords of Ireland have agreed to multiply 
county voters. In the mean time let Lord Mayo and the 
Government monopolize the responsibility of playing into their 
hands. To remove the jurisdiction as to polling-booths from 
the quarter sessions, to allow special sessions to be held at ten 
days’ instead of a month’s notice, was distinctly to secure to 
the landlords a new and more effectual lease of power, and Lord 
Mayo aggravated the nefariousness of the proceeding by the 
surreptitious manner in which he sought to accomplish it. He 
says he was suddenly appealed to from Donegal. But by whom ? 
By the voters? No. By the tenants? No; but by the land- 
lords and vote-lords of the county, spoken for even on this very 
question by the son of the Lord-Lieutenant, to whom these 
clauses, if carried, would have handed over the manipulation of 
the Irish counties. We find it extremely easy, therefore, “to 
get to the bottom of this Irish row,” and we are well satisfied 
that the right faction won the day. Small insults are some- 
times more offensive than great wrongs. Mutatis mutandis, 
this new sample of justice to Ireland on the part of the Times, 
is neither creditable nor judicious at this moment. 








THE CREDIT FONCIER. 


T was fortunate for Mr. Albert Grant that the state of his 
health compelled him to resign his directorship in the 
Crédit Foncier in time to avoid the necessity of being present 
at the half-yearly meeting, though the fact that his resignation 
had only been sent in the very day before drew from the meet- 
ing cries which show that the shareholders were inclined to 
attribute his absence rather to another cause than to ill-health. 
We were amongst those who, when Mr. Albert Grant was popular 
with the shareholders of the new and the old credit companies, 
suspected that the basis of his popularity would not be of long 
endurance. It is possible that there may be too much of a good 
thing; and Mr. Grant’s financing operations were attended (in the 
report he and his co-directors made of them) with a prosperity 
which was almost oppressive. His immediate supporters, those, 
namely, who had intrusted their money to his discretion, were 
enthusiastic. Large dividends have an alarming tendency to 
create enthusiasm; but Mr. Grant and his co-directors had 
something better even than large dividends to offer their share- 
holders. They had a mystery. It was not quite the discovery 
of the Philosopher’s-stone, but it was something not very far 
short of it. They had invented a new and infallible mode of 
making enormous profits by investments which were both legiti- 
mate and safe. When some of the more prosaic shareholders 
expressed a wish to know a little more definitely the nature of 
this new method they were met by a crushing reply: “If we 
publish our secret, competition will spring up on all sides, and 
we shall have to share with others that of which we now have 
the monopoly.” Such language from the mouths of directors 
who had been declaring dividends of 30 per cent. was unanswer- 
able. The mass of shareholders trembled at the thought of so 
valuable a secret being disclosed to the vulgar public, and the 
prosaic minority had to sit down and look as little foolish as they 
could. But the proverb tells us that every dog has his day, and 
in good time it came to be the turn of the majority to look 
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foolish. The veil that concealed the mystery has been with- 
drawn, and every one can now judge for themselves whether it 
was a real mystery or only a make-believe. In one sense it | 
was real and in another it was not. It produced splendid — 
profits, but they did not go into the pockets to which they had | 
been promised. With great care, with great economy, and if | 
certain speculations in which the money of the shareholders — 
has been invested turn out as well as it is devoutly to be wished | 





| doctrine might be pushed to inconvenient lengths 
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they may, the shareholders may by-and-by realize as much as 
4 or 5 per cent. This is a sorry corsing down from the mag- 
nificent profits the attainment of which they were told, three 
years ago, was quite easy. But if they have now to sit 
upon the stool of repentance, it mu st be a consolation for them 
to reflect that Mr. Albert Grant need not be without the com- 
forts which the impaired state of his health requires. Pro- 
bably he saved nothing out of his salary of £3,000 a year as 
their managing director. Such a position entails expenses on 
the man who sacrifices his personal ease by undertaking it 
which are simply unavoidable. But during his term of office 
it appears that he has received, by way of commission, the 
handsome sum of £72,390. Whether he intends to recruit 
himself during the autumn at an English watering-place, or to 
try the sanitary influence of some foreign clime, he can do so, 
thanks to the shareholders who defended him against the 
attacks of the inquisitive, without any anxiety about the ways 
and means. 

It is due to Mr. Albert Grant to say that he was not 
the only director who feathered his nest in this way. Alto- 
gether a sum of £144,780 was divided amongst the directors, 
and if Mr. Grant got the lion’s share that was only the natural 
consequence of his being the lion. But the division of the 
spoil is not so interesting a matter us the fact that there was 
any spoil to divide. Mr. Francis Mowatt, the chairman of the 
company, made what we have no doubt was a fall and candid 
statement to the meeting of shareholders on Wednesday of the 
state and prospects of their affairs. He raised the question, 
“ What was the reason that these men (the directors), many of 
them men of acknowledged talent and practice in the world, 
having had £2,000,000, intrusted to them, could not give a 
better account of it?” Having raised this question, he pro- 
ceeded to answer it ; but we cannot say that the answer was a 
satisfactory one. The poor directors were tempted beyond their 
powers of resistance. They were talented men, respectable 
men, men of high standing and approved character. But as a 
feather too much will break the back even of a camel, so these 
unfortunate gentlemen were subjected to a pressure of tempta- 
tion which humanity could not resist. They fell ; but it was not 
because they were wanting in probity—it was only because they 
were men. It was their duty to consider the interests of the 
shareholders, but it so happened that they were to be remu- 
nerated on the vicious system of a commission on the profits 
they made. Flesh and blood could not resist such a 
temptation. It seems that “ profits,’ when directors are 
to receive a commission upon them, stand upon an entirely. 
different footing from “ profits,” when shareholders are con- 
cerned. Itis sufficient in the former case if they exist upon 
paper. Mr. Mowatt showed in detail how this system operated, 
and we quote his explanation from the report of the Daily 
News. “Let him,” he said, “take the bringing out of the 
Imperial Land Company of Marseilles, which has a grander 
name now, namely, The Consolidated Land Company of 
France. There was more than half a million locked up in that 
company, which was brought out by the Crédit Foncier; and” 
—mark these words—‘“in this case there was inducement 
enough to overpower the coolest Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that ever lived. They were offered £366,800 to float that 
company. (Hear, hear, and oh!) That was certainly very 
tempting, as the managing director was entitled to a commis- 
sion beyond his salary on the profits made above 10 per cent. 
That left him a very nice sum. Well; how was this £366,800 
paid? It was paid with what he must call ‘stuff.’ They 
were paid £120,800 in debentures at par, and £240,000 im bills, 
acceptances, and promises to pay; out of this sam they were 
paid about £21,000 of acceptances at their value, and of the 
remaining amount they got £6,000 (oh, oh!). The next 
transaction was that with the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company. Messrs. Peto & Betts came to them and offered a 
commission of £266,787 for floating their A stock of £607,700. 
Upon this sum the managing director and the other directors 
were entitled to 10 per cent. on the profits after the shareholders 
received 10 percent. It did not follow that they were culpable 
for accepting this offer. He thought the shareholders were 
right in blaming the directors; but he must say that they 
would do the same themselves if placed in the position the 
directors were in. (Hear, hear, and No, no.)” The upshot 
of this is, that wherever there is a strong temptation, men are 
to be pardoned if they yield to it. But so falsely charitable a 
. If it were 
allowed to excuse a sin in regard to one’s neighbour's 
why should it not excuse a sin in to one’s neighbour's 


wife? In fact, such a standard of judgment would do away 


honour and honesty. The plea is worse than the 
In whom are shareholders to confide, if not m 
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their directors? And what confidence can be reposed in them 
if we admit the argument that those who are tempted may be 


pardoned if they fall. 
= 


THE MARRIAGE LAW. 








GOOD deal of ingenuity has been spent by some of our | 
| house in Dublin. The only warrant for the performance of 


contemporaries, in commenting upon a bigamy case which 

was tried at Derby a few days ago, in the endeavour to show 
that there is a mystery in the laws of marriage in the Roman 
Catholie Church of which we have reason to stand in dread. But 
really nothing can be simpler or less encumbered with difficulty. 
When a Roman Catholic marriage comes to be a question 
before a court of law in the United Kingdom we invariably 
find that the ceremony has been performed in Ireland, and that 
the only difficulty in connection with it takes the form of a 
question of evidence. In this respect, such marriages in 
Ireland involve no greater doubt than Protestant. marriages in 
Scotland ; nor, indeed, doubt by any means so great. The 
case in question supplies proof of this, because while the parties 
were said to have been married both in Scotland and in Ireland, 
the Scotch marriage was not proved, and the Irish one was, 
Had it been possible to prove that the prisoner had married 
his first wife in Scotland, the proof would doubtless have been 
given in order to make sure of a conviction, for while it was 
shown, upon the evidence of the priest who performed the 
ceremony, that there had been an Irish marriage, it was not 
impossible that the prisoner might have got rid of the effect of 
that marriage by the evidence which he tendered that his wife 
had professed herself a Protestant by attending a Protestant 
place of worship within a year of the ceremony. This, as the 
prisoner was a Roman Catholic, would have rendered the mar- 
riage null and void. But as to the fact of the ceremony having 
been performed in Ireland there was no doubt. The difficulty 
of proving.a Scotch marriage in certain cases probably deterred 
the prosecutor from making the attempt. We have religious 
difficulties enough to deal with without conjuring up others 
which exist only in the imagination. Whatever uncertainty exists 
with regard to Catholic marriages in Ireland is the creation of 
the Legislature, either by its direct interference, or by its neglect. 
In the Derby case, for example, if clear proof had been given 
that the prisoner's first wife had professed herself a Protestant 
within a year of her marriage, the marriage would have been 
void, and the prisoner would not now be undergoing his sentence 
of six months’ hard labour. Had he made his escape by this 
loop-hole, the fault would have been in the law which the State 
has made, not in that of the Church of Rome. One case, 
indeed, has been pointed out in which that Church sanctions, 

and will celebrate, a marriage which is held to be incestuous, 

and therefore no marriage by the Statute Book. It is the case 
in which, by a Papal dispensation, a man marries his deceased 

vwife’s. sister. Such marriages are not extremely rare in the 
'Roman Charch, and they are certainly not rare at all amongst 
English Protestants. Amongst Catholics they are regarded as 

lawful, not only from an ecclesiastical, but from a social point 

of view; in other words, persons contracting them do not 

suffer thereby in the estimation of their neighbours. We do 

not pretend to offer an opinion upon the advisability or other- 

wise of such marriages. A host of evidence has been brought 

forward in their favour, and the only Scriptural authority 

pleaded against them is u passage from the Old Testament, 
whose weight leans rather in the opposite direction. But the 

faet that such marriages are sanctioned by the Roman Church, 
-notwithstanding that they are held void by the law of England, 
cannot be urged as a peculiarity of that Church, when similar 
marriages are contracted by thousands of persons who are not 
im communion with it, The effect in either case is the same. 
The legal rights of husband and wife are not conveyed by the 
marriage ceremony. The offspring are not legitimate. In the 
collision between the two laws, the law of the State maintains 
the upper hand. In no other case is there either collision or 
uncertainty in England. Our system of registration has pre- 
wented»the possibility of such a thing. The law knows only 
one class of marriages—those, namely, which have been 
registered according to its provisions. Thus, the fact of a 


‘marriage is never a matter of dispute. The Registrar-General’s | 
_he believes to be by Milton, is not at all surprising. The whole 


certificate places it beyond question. If it is often a matter of 
dispute whether a marriage has been legally contracted in 
‘Scotland, it is because the marriage law of North Britain is so 
aneertain when you come to apply it to a given set of facts, 
that even Scottish judges will differ in opinion, as they did in 
Mrs. pay 2 orth-Yelverton’s Foarw\ In Ireland the law of 
marriage is not so uncertain, in poiat of certainty it is 
‘by no means what it ought to be. But there again there is 





wanting that system of registration which has worked so well 
in England, and without which the marriage law must always 
be imperfect in one of its most vital essentials, 

If we take the Derby case as exhibiting this defect, we give 
it all the importance that is due to it. There could not well 
be a more striking illustration. In the beginning of 1864a 
man named Fernando, a Roman Catholic, was married to Hliza 
Shaw by a Roman Catholic priest, Father Jones, in a private 


| this ceremony was a letter by which Archbishop Cullen autho- 








rized Father Jones to marry the parties, and the only reason 
why this authorization was given him was, that he was not 
the parish priest, and could not perform the ceremony without 
incurring censure, though even in that case the marriage would 
have been valid. It was therefore only for his own justification 
in the eyes of his ecclesiastical superiors that he armed him- 
self with the Archbishop’s letter. We see therefore that it is 
legal in Ireland for a priest to marry two Roman Catholics in 
a chapel or in a private house, and that if they do not register 
the marriage, as they may under a recent Act, all evidence of 
it may be lost. Suppose, for example, that Fernando had not 
found out that his wife was “a very violent woman ” and that 
he wanted to “get shut of her,” till some years later, when 
Father Jones had gone the way of all flesh. In that case the 
prosecution must have relied upon the Scotch marriage and 
Miss Shaw and her three children would probably have had to 
give place to Miss Mary Ann Snaith whom Fernando married 
in February last at Derby. It is a curious fact that before 
Miss Snaith consented to undertake the perilous position of 
Mrs. Fernando, she took legal advice as to the validity of her 
proposed husband’s previous marriage, and was told that it was 
null and void. It is not impossible that Fernando himself may 
have thonght that the state of the Irish and Scotch marriage 
laws was so uncertain that he was at liberty to enter into this 
new contract without exposing himself to prosecution. That 
would not relieve his character from a shade of the criminality 
which attaches to him, but it would say a great deal for the 
discreditable state of the law of marriage in Ireland and Scot- 
land. His. statement to the police when he was arrested, 
suggests that he believed from the beginning that his 
first marriage was void. “Father Jones,” he said, “did 
perform a kind of blessing. We told him we had gone 
through a Scotch marriage. That was not true. We 
did it to deceive her father. We'd been living together six 
years, and had three children.” It is certain that they did tell 
Father Jones that they had been married in Scotland, but 
fortunately for Miss Shaw, Father Jones had the good sense 
not to believe them, and therefore married them as if there had 
been no previous marriage at all. Fernando seems to have 
been aware of the difference between marrying and blessing a 
couple. Father Jones stated at the trial that if a certainly 
legal and valid marriage were proved to have been effected, the 
Charch would not, he thought, allow another marriage; but 
he thought that in such a case the ceremony of blessing would 
be allowed. If it was Mrs. Fernando’s conscience, or her 
anxiety for her three children that led to the Dublin marriage, 
it is not improbable that Fernando asserted that there had 
been a valid Scotch marriage in order to appease his wife’s 
importunities with the imperfect ceremony of a blessing. He 
might then have turned round whenever he found it convenient, 
and challenged her to the hopeless task of proving the Scotch 
marriage. But why should these uncertainties exist? We 
cannot undertake to legislate for the consciences of men and 
women who wish to enter into the state of matrimony ; but we 
can at least insist that they shall place their marriages upon 
record. In England, members of the Church, Dissenters of all 
kinds, Jews, and Roman Catholics marry and are given in 
marriage under a uniform system of registration. Why not 
extend this law to Ireland and Scotland P 








MILTON OR NOT? 


© Ypre difference of opinion which has been expressed with 
i. reference to the discovery by Mr. Henry Morley of a 
hitherto unpublished poem of the seventeenth century, which 


matter lies open to a great deal of doubt, and it is quite pos- 


sible to conceive the same reader at different times inclining to 
opposite views. The assistant keeper of printed books at the 
British Museum, the Library of which contains the volume 
where the poem in question is found written on a fly-leaf, asserts 


that the initials at the end are not “J.M.,” but “P.M.,” and 


he alleges, moreover, that the handwriting is not Milton’s. 
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These are points upon which we may expect to hear a good 
deal from the experts; but meanwhile we have the internal 
and other obvious evidence before us. The title of the work 
where the poem is inscribed is “ Poems, both English and 
Latin ’—a book to which Milton had contributed some of 
his minor poems, and in which we can readily under- 
stand that he may have jotted down a few lines that chanced 
to present themselves to his mind in a careless and indolent 
mood. For, even if we allow the verses to have been 
by Milton, they cannot take a high rank among the pro- 
ductions of that great intellect. They bear evident marks of 
rapidity of execution and slovenliness of workmanship. They 
are wanting in the poet’s usual quality of clearness, being so 
involved as sometimes to render the meaning obscure; and 
they deal largely in extravagant conceits such as Milton rarely 
indulged in, except in his very youthful days, Had the poem 
borne a date compatible with the supposition that it was the 
work of Milton when in his teens, or when not long out of 
them, we could more easily have believed the imputed author- 
ship. But the date is “ October, 1647.” At that time Milton 
wanted only a few weeks of thirty-nine; and, though “inward 
ripeness ” may not have appeared at twenty-three (granting all 
that the modesty of the poet says of his own acquirements at 
that age in his seventh sonnet), it had surely declared itself 
very potently sixteen years later. The subject of the poem— 








which is simply styled “ An Epitaph,” and consists of fifty-four | 


lines—appears to be a fly, or bee, embedded in amber. Some- 
times the poet seems to be addressing this bee; in other parts 
the bee itself, or its ghost, seems to be speaking; but the dis- 
tinction is not clearly marked, and the two personalities run 
into one another in a way that greatly confuses the sense. Thus, 
the opening lines— 
“ He whom Heaven did call away 
Ont of this Hermitage of olay, 


Has left some reliques in this Urne 
As a pledge of his returne ”— 


and so on down to the sixteenth line inclusive, are evidently 
from the poet himself, speaking in his own person. Then we 
come to the lines— 


“Think not (reader) me less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid” — 


which would seem to be the words of the bee, speaking from his 
“cist,” or incrustation of amber. Immediately afterwards we 
come to the poet again, moralizing on the bee and its fate; 
and then once more the bee itself takes up the tale, asserting 
that “a vital tincture” is yet retained in its ashes, that “a 
seminal form” sleeps in the “little chaos” of its physical 
structure, and that, when Psyche shall inspire that heavy and 
earthy mould with her own vitality, the “cold numbness” of 
the amber-imprisoned remains will retreat before a warmth 
which will be more than “chymic.” . All this is subtle, 
mystical, and Platonic, and so far it has the mark of Milton’s 
hand. 


‘The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existéncies” 


is a couplet which would not be out of place in the most 
solemn parts of “ Il Penseroso;” but'such lines as— 


** And now Apollo leaves his laies 
And puts on cypres for his bayes ; 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Only to y® blubbering rills— 


are not Miltonic, as we understand Miltonism. Some reliance 
has been placed on the fact of a resemblance existing between 
the expression, 


** And whilst his doome they thinke upon 
Make their owne toares their Helicon,” 


and the lines in the “ Epitaph on the Marchioness of Win- 
chester” (a far superior performance, by the way, to this 
“ Epitaph ”)— 
“ Here be tears of perféct moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon.” 


If the argument be of any value, it may be strengthened by 
pointing out the similarity of the lines in the newly-discovered 
poem about the ashes lying beneath a stately pyramid (quoted 
above) to the couplet in the Epitaph on Shakespeare— 


* Or that his hallow’d reliqaes’shoald be hid 
Under a star-y pointing pyrautid.” 


Bat neither similarity is at all conclusive on the subject; for, 








if the respective ideas were not among the commonplaces of | tongued Sylvester ”? 


the age, they might as well have been borrowed from Milton 
by another man, as copied by Milton from himself. For our- 
selves, we are content for the present to adopt a purely specu-' 
lative tone with respect to this discovery. of Professor Morley’s; 
being unable to agree with either the Earl of Winchilsea, who 
in a letter to the Times denounces the poem as “rabbish,’ 
and a “jumble from Bedlam,” which, if written by Milton at 
all, must have been written when he was “ very old and very 
ill,” or Archdeacon Denison, who in the same columns expresses 
his opinion that the little piece is “ very complete and finished, 
and worthy in all respects the great name it bears,” . The 
internal evidence alone is not enough to decide the controversy. 
The poetry is neither sufficiently like nor sufficiently unlike the 
manner of Milton—it is neither sufficiently good nor sufficiently 
bad—to give a clear victory to the affirmative or the negative 
proposition. We must wait for the verdict of those who are 
well acquainted with the handwriting of the author of “ Paradise 
Lost,” and who will doubtless subject the penmanship of the 
“ Epitaph ” to a careful inspection. In the meanwhile; the tes- 
timony of Professor Masson—perhaps the best living authority 
on Milton—to the effect that he has been acquainted with the 
lines for a considerable period, that he copied them more than 
two years ago from the volume where Mr. Morley has now 
unearthed them, that he does not regard the poem as specially 
Miltonic, and that he is doubtful as to the handwriting, will 
tell with some force against the belief that we have an addition 
to the compositions of one whose lightest words have almost a 
sacred interest, and certainly a high literary value. 

Even, however, if the poem be not Milton’s, it belongs; we 
have little doubt, to Milton’s age. It is full of the “ conceits,’’ 
the oddities, the ingenious turns, the extravagant similes, the 
playful solemnity and demure pleasantries, of the first half of 
the seventeenth century—a manner which with some few writers 
lasted into the second half, until driven out by the pseudo- 
classicism and despotic common sense which followed the 
Restoration. Andrew Marvell might have written’ this 
“ Epitaph,” had it been a little more polished, elegant, and 
ornate. But it belongs probably to a rather earlier race of 
men, and is not unlike Joshua Sylvester, the translator of 
Du Bartas. It is a curious fact that there is another poem 
(in the same octo-syllabic measure as Mr. Morley’s discovery) 
which from the signature, “ I. M.,’ has been supposed to be 
by Milton. A portion of this is found in Lawes’s “ Books of 
Ayres” (1655), and the whole of it in an edition, published not 
long before, of Shakespeare’s poems. The verses are certainly 
very much in the manner of the Epitaph on the bee, and, as 
they are not included in the editions of Milton, they may, for 
the sake of comparison, be worth quoting at’ the present time, 
as we i, . them in Todd’s “ Life of Milton” (second edition, 
1809) :— 

, ** LAVINIA WALKING IN A FROSTY MoRNING, 
**T the non-age of a winter’s day, 
Lavinia, glorious as May, 


To givé the morne an earlier birth, 
Paced a mile of crastéd earth ; 

When each place by which she came 
From her veins conceiv’d a flame, 

The amorous plants began to strive 
Which should first be sensitive ; 

Every hoary-headed twigge 

Dropped his snowy periw 

etich bough his icy ‘ 
On either side his [qy. her 7} walkes were 
Whispers of decrepit wood, 

Calling to their rootes for blood ; 

The gentle soyle did mildly greete 

The weloome kisses of her feeté ; 

And; to retdine such a treasure, 

Like wax dissolving, took her measure: 
Lavinia stood amazed to see 

Things of yearly certaintie 

Thus to rebel against their season : 
And, though a et to thé reason, 
Back retiring, q their héeate, 
And Winter tooke his former seate.” 


Todd says of this poet that it “ shows a rémarkable similarity, 
with Sylvester’s “Du Bartas’—a book in which Milton was 
assuredly conversant.” Certainly the passage about the 
“ snowy periwig ” is very much in the manner of Sylvester, who, 
wishing to describe the melting of show upon some high hills, 


| does so in this way :— 


“The Pythian Knight (!) 
Strips those stéép mountains of their shirts so white.” 
The Elegy on the Bee and the poem on Lavinia seem to us 
very much as if they had come from the same pen. Was that 
pen wielded by Milton, or was there in those days some obscure 
“ J, M.” who could never rise higher than the level of “ silver- 
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ST, ALBAN’S, HOLBORN. 


ERFECT happiness is not to be attained even by building 
P churches. It was a generous thought on the part of 
Mr. Hubbard to build a church in the place where St. Alban’s 
stands. The population was poor and neglected ; and when the 
foundation-stone was laid, it was no doubt, as he says, “ the 
realization of long-cherished desires.” All that a layman can 
do for a church Mr. Hubbard did. He built it, handed it over 
to the Bishop when it was consecrated, and as its patron 
selected an incumbent, of whose zeal, after five years, he finds 
himself, in spite of drawbacks upon other points, constrained to 
speak in terms of admiration. Mr. Mackonochie’s labours and 
those of his curates have been “ abundant and efficacious,” 
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“ especially amongst the young, the aged, and the afflicted of | 


his district.” But at this very large admission Mr. Hubbard 
is obliged to stop. In his letter to the Bishop of London he 
disclaims all sympathy with the incumbent of St. Alban’s in 
respect of those innovations which have made the church so 
famous of late years. There are people, not a few, who have 


| 
| 
| 


sincerity ; and the matter was not in the’ least mended when 
Mr. Mackonochie professed his determination “ to act as a true 
and faithfal priest of the Church of England, with prudence 
and discretion.” ‘There had, prior to the year 1863, when 
these assurances appear to have been given, been great dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the line of duty incumbent on “a true 
and faithful priest of the Church of England;” and the word 
“ priest ” might, with less exacting patrons than Mr. Hubbard, 
have suggested the possibility of practices which would not 


| be either “ prudent or discreet.” But we must do Mr. Hubbard 


the justice to say that the most suspicious patron could not, 
with Mr. Mackonochie’s promise before him, anticipate that his 
wishes would be set at defiance as systematically and violently 
as they have been. His astonishment mnst have been great 
when he found in what way Mr. Mackonochie was developing 
his notions of prudence and discretion. “ Previous to the in- 
troduction of coloured vestments, my co-churchwarden, Mr. 
Spiller, wrote to consult me upon the propriety of their 
adoption. I answered, objecting in the strongest terms; but 
my letter was crossed by another from Mr. Spiller, saying that 


thought that the patron and the incumbent were of one mind | the incumbent, hearing I had been consulted, took the vest- 
upun the ceremonial practised there; and Mr. Hubbard held | ments into immediate use, in order to preclude any intervention 


his post of minister’s churchwarden so long that this opinion 
was only natural. But he had a reason for silence which the 
world learnt for the first time on Monday, when his letter to 
the Bishop of London was published in the leading journal. 
“During all these years,” he writes, “although I privately 
made known my dissatisfaction to your lordship, I shrank from 
giving it any overt expression, for I was sincerely jealous for 
Mr. Mackonochie’s influence, and was satisfied rather to bear 
the penalty of being personally misunderstood than to occasion 
any mistrust of him or of his office in the estimation of his 
people.” 
sincere, at the same time that we regard Mr. Hubbard’s 
silence as a mistake. From the Bishop’s reply to his letter, 
it is certain that his statement which we have quoted is 
perfectly reliable. ‘“‘ You scarcely require to be again assured,” 
his lordship writes, “after all that has passed between us 
privately, of the sympathy which I feel with your disappoint- 
ment that the services of St. Alban’s Church, Holborn, have 
been conducted in a manner so different from what you approve 
of, or my regret that Mr. Mackonochie, on the various occasions 
on which you have appealed to him to submit the points of 
difference to the decision of myself as his diocesan, or to the 
arbitration of some other third party, has uniformly declined 
any such reference.” 

Who will build churches after thisP The generous 
patron who has spent five or six thousand pounds upon 
the fabric, and the bishop who has consecrated it, and to 
whom in law it thenceforth belongs, are powerless against the 


on my 


| 
| 





We accept this explanation as unquestionably | 





incumbent. They may object, plead, urge, supplicate; but if | 


he has only nerve enough to hold on to his purpose, he can 
laugh at them, as Mr. Mackonochie appears to have done, 
Even now, when Mr. Hubbard breaks his long silence, disclaims 
the pastor he has been the means of placing over the flock 


art.” 

It os pity that Mr. Hubbard did not seize that moment 
to make a public protest against Mr. Mackonochie’s innova- 
tion. He might not have been able to put a stop to it, 
but he would not have appeared to the world as sanctioning 
what he really disapproved. His desire not to lessen Mr. 
Mackonochie’s influence in the district is the excuse rather of 
a weakly amiable man than a wise one. What has been the 
result of his forbearance? He tells us: “ Since then the 
vestments have multiplied; and those worn yesterday [May 21, 
1868] were so gorgeous and so cumbrous that the acolytes 
(released from their former office of thurifers) found employ- 
ment in following the movements of the assistant priests, 
and, whenever they knelt down, arranging the extremities of 
their gold-fringed vestments.” It would be waste of time to go 
through Mr. Hubbard’s enumeration of his grievances. Let it 
suffice to allude to the measures he took with a view to their 
redress before he felt himself compelled to rush into print. Five 
years ago he submitted his complaints to the bishop, and the 
bishop submitted them to Mr. Mackonochie, and offered himself 
as arbitrator between the patron and the pastor. But “ Mr. 
Mackonochie declined the reference to your lordship, and he 
declined also at successive periods, as I proposed them, refer- 
ences to any ecclesiastical lawyer (whom he should choose), to 
his best friend and to his own brother.” He said he would 
abide by the decision of Convocation upon the points under 
contention ; but, says Mr. Hubbard, “after the publication of 
the resolutions on Ritual passed by the two Houses of Convo- 
cation, I again proposed to Mr. Mackonochie a reference to 
your lordship for a decision which should be based on those 
resolutions, but Mr. Mackonochie replied that a suit having 


_ been commenced against him in the Arches Court, he preferred 


which so much interested him, and appeals to the bishop to put | 


the late judgment of the Dean of Arches into execution against 
him, the bishop refuses to move until that judgment shall have 
been dealt with by the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 


awaiting the result.” In fact Mr. Mackonochie was not caught. 
He had a great respect for Convocation, for the Bishop, for the 
Dean of Arches, and for Mr. Hubbard, but he played them off 


| one against the other as it suited him. This is all that Mr. 


Nay, he goes further than this, and says, “I have for some — 
time past been of opinion, and have taken public occasion to | 


express my opinion, that the evils of excessive Ritualism, which 
at present give so much distress to many attached members of 
the Church of England, cannot be remedied, unless, either by 
the decision of the Courts, or by fresh legislation, some new 
method is secured for the exercise of controlling power on the 
part of the Ordinary.” 

That some means of control not yet in existence must be 
devised if the evils which now afflict the Church of England 
are to be removed, there can be no better proof than Mr. 
Hubbard’s narrative of his dealings with Mr. Mackonochie. 
When the Bishop of London consecrated St. Alban’s, and 
assigned it a district, he committed it to the charge of the Rev. 
Alex. Heriot Mackonochie, “from whom,” Mr. Hubbard writes, 
“T had received an ‘earnest assurance of his wish to carry on 
the work in accordance with my desires as far as he possibly 
eould,’ and of his endeavour ‘to act as a true and faithful 
priest of the Ohurch of England with prudence and discre- 
tion.’” How far, consistently with the law of the Church, it 
would have been possible to bind Mr. Mackonochie somewhat 
more tightly than this assurance bound him, we cannot say. 
But no lawyer, no man of business, would have given twopence 
for a contract so vaguely expressed—“as far as I possibly 
can,”—the loosest of all possible ligatures, at the same time 
that it seems to carry along with it a sort of earnestness and 





Hubbard has got by his reticence. We are glad, however, that 
he has, even at the eleventh hour, disclaimed all sympathy with 
a clergyman whose right place is certainly not in the Church of 
England. But is there not something supremely ridiculous in 
the fact that this gentleman, single handed, is able to set the 
patron who presented him, the bishop who instituted him, and 
both Houses of Convocation at defiance ? 








THE NUNS OF THE OPERA. 


ti nearer we draw to the close of an operatic season the 

more vigorous become the efforts of managers to rouse our 
curiosity and interest. Did Meyerbeer compose “ Robert le 
Diable” as a last attempt to stimulate the jaded appetites of 
a lot of men and women whom a long session of opera had 
very nearly tired out; or was the cloister-scene the suggestion 
of a stage manager who knew how to quicken the languid 
pulse of lessening audiences? Further than that cloister-scene 
the force of stage effect cannot go. The incantation-scene in 
“Der Frieschutz” is a mere jest to it. We have every 
element of superstition, and witchcraft, and mystery, and crime 
huddled together to produce a splendid thrill—the final fillip 
we can at present hope for. Most appropriately does it grace 
the last lingering nights of the season; it is the tiny cupfal of 
Grande Chartreuse which gives a finish to the operatic dinner. 


The man who is not satisfied is the victim of a morbid craving, © 
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a diseased appetite. We are led into the great mass of tall 
ruins that mysteriously tremble and shake in the currents of 
cool air from the wings; overhead a pale moonlight touches on 
the sharp stones and the ivy; and down in the dim shadows 
are tombs and effigies which we know are instinct with an 
unholy life, soon to be revealed. Then the solemn music, the 
deep, strong bass of a man with upcurled eyebrows and 
moustache @ la Mephistopheles, and the quivering grave-lights 
that flicker like restless souls above the coffins where their cor- 
responding bodies are confined. The burning spirits (of wine) 
which so mysteriously wander through the darkness (by the aid 
of wire and whalebone) are but a prelude to the fearful stirring 
of life which now takes place within the great blocks of stone. 
The walls open, and ghastly creatures in white grave-clothes 
stand forth, silent, with covered fuce and downcast head. 
Coffins are slowly uncovered, tombstones raise themselves of 
their own accord, and presently a ghostly procession of white 
figures stalks solemnly in from this side and from that, until 
the stone floor of the cloister is almost covered by this mys- 
terious assembly. The girls in the stalls—though they have 
seen the same thing a dozen times before—grow wide-eyed and 
silent. Even the languid men begin to be impressed; and 
murmur to each other that it is a “ splendid scene.” Suddenly 
the white cloaks and hoods drop off, and are hustled out of 
sight; and the green moonlight shimmers over a great company 
of more or less conscious-looking women in short white petti- 
coats and silk stockings, who form themselves into rows, and 
stand with their feet in the “first position.” These young 
persons are nuns, and they are supposed to belong to an early 
period of medizeval history. 

Now there are never wanting excuses for a composer to in- 
troduce a ballet into his opera; but he incurs a great risk if 
he pays heed to those solicitations. Far better to drop the 
dramatic action of the story, and have a modern ballet intro- 
duced ; or else, which is much more advisable, write music for 
a ballet between the acts or at the close of the piece. The 
ballet in “ Robert le Diable” being introduced as a necessary 
part of the mechanism of the story, what follows? Why, that 
we must regard those young women as having assumed a 
dramatic impersonation. They are, for the time being, nuns. 
One is further led to inquire if the ballet which occurs in the 
cloister-scene is the stage manager’s notion of a dance among 
spirits. Did the nuns in the time of “ Robin the Devil,” when 
they were permitted to revisit the earth, appear in muslin 
petticoats of much greater width thanlength? Did mediaval 
ghosts wear white satin shoes and false calves? Were the 
nuns of the period in the habit of painting great black daubs 
across their face in place of eyebrows? and was violet-powder 
so dear then that they had to use chalk for their cheeks? These 
considerations may occur to the perspiring young gentleman in 
the orchestra-stalls ; but they are the result of a defective 
imagination. He does not see that the whole scene is allegorical. 
These nuns sinned while they were alive, and they reappear 
in what we must consider the garb of their punishment. They 
were probably, when alive, in spite of their errors, tender, 
well-meaning, and sensitive women, very modest in their dress, 
and careful as to their outward conduct. Now Dante ran- 
sacked his imagination for all manner of conceivable tortures ; 
but he overlooked this one. What greater punishment could 
fall upon such a woman than compelling her to dress by anti- 
cipation in the costume of a ballet-dancer, and compelling her, 
also by anticipation, to paint her face after the style of Regent 
Quadrant at eleven p.m.? Here is the very refinement of 
torture! No subtlety of cruelty could be keener than the in- 
vention of such a convict-dress for abandoned spirits; and we 
owe it to the brilliant fancy of some stage-manager. We can- 
not but admire this courageous assistance which modern 
ingenuity lends to the old poets and romancists. Think what 
magnificent images and pictures Milton might have added to 
his “ Paradise Lost,” had he witnessed a grand display of fire- 
works at the Crystal Palace. The showers of crimson stars, 
the waterfalls of golden fire, the long spiral of grey smoke left 
by the magnesium-light balloon, the gleaming shafts, pillars, 


and curves of the Palace itself—these, exaggerated by some | 


divine process of the imagination, would have transferred the | and management of dolls. 
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action of his poem into a more glorious world than was possible | 


to the then existing idealisms. In like manner, no medieval 
romancist could have thought of punishing a lot of peccant 
nuns by making them wear the dress—or undress—of a ballet- 
dancer, and causing them to make themselves hideous in the 
eyes of men by coating their face with white, pink, and black. 
What we must deplore is that this possible punishment was 
never set before those nuns who had a tendency to go astray 
while in life. If their religious instructor could have persuaded 
them that this direful fate was in store for them, we should 
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have had no black sheep among the white flocks of the old 
nunneries. 

There remains only to add that this brilliant idea of the 
operatic manager is somewhat dulled and deadened by the 
blunder of making the hero succamb to the fascinations of one 
of those caricatured nuns. It is not permitted to us to imagine 
for a moment that the hero of an opera ever becomes tipsy, 
and we are therefore confronted by the awkward fact that the 
blandishments of the creature in white muslin and pink stock- 
ings prove too much for the stout gentleman in scarlet who 
seeks this weird cloister. We can understand his indifference 
on first encountering that company of strange young persons 
who spin and weave fantastic lines until they get unspiritually 
hot about the shoulders, who grin in a fascinating manner 
whenever they turn their back upon him and front the foot- 
lights, who occasionally turn aside to whisper a word to some 
gasman or other friend who just appears on the edge of the 
ruins, Of their prettily-intreating gestures, their turned-out toes 
and gauzy petticoats, he takes no heed, being, in fact, chiefly con- 
cerned with the leader of the orchestra and an implied under- 
standing about keeping time. But presently he has nothing to 
do but submit to be wiled by one particularly demonstrative 
spirit, who begins her fascination by walking towards him on 
the tips of her toes. That any ghost or goblin, whether of nun 
or abbess, ever walked in this fashion, we can scarcely believe ; 
and it is even more certain that no human _ being—except, 
perhaps, while in a state of delirium tremens—could ever be 
brought to admire the grace of such a method of motion. The 
occupants of the gallery, however, instead of smothering the ex- 
hibition in uncontrollable laughter, applaud the feat; and the 
spirit, smiling in an earthly manner, does it again. Our hero 
is still obdurate. She flies past him, she pirouettes, she describes 
semicircles with her foot in the air, and yet he regards her 
exertions with contempt. She hangs upon his neck, and allows 
him to scrutinize her face, which is an act of gross imprudence 
on her part. But perhaps the most original form of enticement 
is where she doubles herself up in an extraordinary manner, 
and, resting her chin on her hand and her elbow on her knee, 
hops forward upon one leg, while the other leg is in the air. 
The sight of this marvellous phenomenon seems to derange his 
intellects, and no wonder that it should. Thereafter he remains 
passive; then responds to her entreaties; he is led away by 
her and performs some mysterious ceremony; and finally, as 
the nuns are dancing in circles round the happy pair, red lights 
are struck up, demons fly upon the ghastly crowd with swords 
of waving flame, the curtain falls, and people go home wonder- 
ing whether they did or did not hear Patti before witnessing that 
exhibition of red fire and painted faces. 








PATHETIC TOYS. 


HERE are few sights more capable of bringing out a 
sentimental gush of thought than a glance into a shop 
in which toys are sold for the very poor. These establishments 
are to be found in low neighbourhoods, and generally do not 
confine their commercial operations to a single branch of 
business. You see in the window, next the wooden dolls, 
green bottles of sweet-stuff, boxes of matches, candles, twine, 
and often a small pile of apples or some other cheap fruit; 
inside will be found those tales and songs written for what Mr. 
Trollope has termed the unknown public, along with whistles, 
jews’-harps, and a few masks of a hideous kind, which are 
supposed to be especially attractive to the youthful mind. 
To children toys are as necessary as fresh air and exercise. 
The little creatures when learning to talk appear to have a 
certain consciousness that grown-up people either laugh at 


them, or do not understand them; with a toy, however, they 


can be at once familiar and at home. Jack-in-the-box is always 
ready to play with them,—a doll never refuses her company, 
will submit to any amount of kissing, beating, or dressing, and, 
as long as the wax, cotton, and bran keep together, will amuse 
her owner and remain faithful. But it is curious to note the 
difference between a poor and a rich child in the treatment 
To the child lady the doll is a 
familiar presence. It has not the charm of novelty or unex- 
pectedness; she regards it as an accompaniment of her station. 
Then if she wants to trick it out she has not the piquant 


trouble of hunting for bits of ribbon, of gauze, or of tinsel. 


Then again her doll is horribly mechanical, and allows but 
small room for fancy. It may squeak and open and shut its 
eyes, thereby preventing its proprietress from doing the con- 
versation herself. But the meagre, starved present which the: 
workman brings to his cottage or lodgings is differently 
cherished. It has twice as fine a life. Its mistress never 
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ceases prattling to it, will search and ransack every corner 
for the dingy shreds of cotton that are to render the 
effigy magnificent in her eyes. Then it is not subject to 
the whims which fine ladies take to their favourite even in 
their tenderest years. It is petted with a constant affection 
until grime or accident obliterates its features, and in the end 
it is seldom subjected to a toasting at the bars of a grate 
—an experiment which has been known to tell unfavourably 
on the countenance of a wax figure. Poor children must indeed 
have a good deal of imagination to enjoy the queer things con- 
structed for a penny or twopence to please them. We have 
referred to Jack-in-the-box. Jack can be bought at a very low 
price or a very high one, but the poor child gets better value 
out of him for the money than any toy we know of, exeept the 
doll. The entertainment he furnishes both at St. Giles’s and 
St. James’s is identical. He lives, as all the world knows, in a 
constant state of compression, from which he is released by 
opening a wire hasp. He always surprises you; that is his 
fun, and the one joke for which he has been made. His ferocity 
to a little boy is something awfully delicious. He has him 
securely fastened down, and that gives him a certain sense of 
power. It is a long time before he disbelieves in Jack’s whiskers 
and the energy of that spring of his. We have heard that 
the first doubts on the subject arise when a boy begins to think 


‘of Jack’s legs, Jack possessing a quaint organization in that — 


respect. However, this toy is as democratic as the jewellery 
imported by Mr. Cole from the Paris Exhibition— indeed, of 


‘the two, we should prefer the cheap Jack; he is generally of | 
fiercer aspect than his more aristocratic prototype, and the steel | 


in him is stronger and stiffer. This may arise from some law 
of compensation not yet quite developed. Another favourite toy 
which js found in low as well as in high places is Noah’s Ark. 
It would be interesting to learn who first invented this. We 
suspect it must have been the writer of a miracle-play. It is 
certainly old enough to have been the freak of such an author, 
and the costumes of Shem and his brethren suggest—like Mr. 
Pickwick’s gaiters at the soirée—the Dark Ages. Or was it 
the genins who alighted on the design of the willow pattern 
plate who constructed the first child’s ark? He would have 
made the elephant and the duck (not according to their kind) 
- of exactly the same proportions as you may now see them, and 
he would have also sacrificed a custom of old standing to 
-economy, by freighting the ark with only one animal of each 
species. But let all that pass. Noah’s Ark is immortal, 
‘githough the constituents are occasionally swallowed. If the 
flock thins they are easily replaced. What a joy isa whip 
with a whistle at the end of it toachild? There is a com- 
bination of delights: you may have a sly lash at the cat or at 
the pet dog, and when blasé of these luxuries the whistle still 
remains to the good. A whistle with a small pea in it is an 
improvement, giving a tremolo and artistic air to the instru- 
ment; but then it is likely to choke it now and then, so that 
perhaps the whistle pure and simple is to be preferred. This, 
too, is within the reach of the poor child; so is a drum, or at 
least a small one, ont of which a good deal can be got with per- 
severance. ‘To see a half-clothed urchin with a drum, albeit a 
paltry and diminutive drum, whacking it until he falls asleep 
over it, is a more enjoyable sight than the appearance of Master 
Howard with an expensive affair that might be played in 
an orchestra. Master Howard’s drum has a hole in it months 
before the youngest of Brown’s children has yielded to an 
mens to see what was making the noise inside the sheep- 
skin of his, We doubt whether a spade and a small cart may 
be considered as genuine toys. We are inclined to think not. 
‘They are of modern growth. A poor child would not see much 
fan in a spade and cart: perhaps it has a dim notion of its own 
future at the tail of a plough or the side of a real waggon, A 
sword howeyer, or a gun, may be included in the catalogue. 
‘Those symbols reveal the common masculine disposition. The 
boy who prefers a sword to a transparent slate recommends 
himself to any student of children. What visions a child has, 
pulling this bit of tin or iron from its case and flourishing it 


over a geranium! Puzzles, so called, are abominations. A 


_child’s intellect will quicken itself without such dry forcing. As 


for a boy or a girl learning Scripture or geography in this 
fashion, it should not be thought of. The time for liking toys 
is too precious and short to be wasted upon the pursnit of 


_knowledge. 


The period when toys are given up for games is marked 


probably by the taste for the first kite and fairy-story book. 


Girls stick to dolls until they can play a quadrille on the piano; 
bat a boy who has a kite and has once flown it, and held 
the string in his own hand, from that moment regards 
whistles, drums, and Jacks-in-the-box as vanities. In his 


““ Robert Falconer” Mr. George MacDonald gives the following 





' description of the manner in which his hero used to send up 


his “ Dragon” :— : 


“The dragon flew splendidly now, and its strength was mighty. 
It was Robert’s custom to drive a stake in the ground, slanting against 
the wind, and thereby tether the animal, as it were, up there grazing 
in its own natural region. Then he would lie down by the stake and 
read the ‘Arabian Nights,’ every now and then casting & glance 
upwards at the creature alove in the waste air, yet all in his power by 
the atring at his side. While he lay there gazing, all at once he would 
find that his soul was up with the dragon, feeling as it felt, tossing 
about with it in the torrents of air. Out at his eyes it would go, 
traverse the dim stairless space, and sport with the wind-blown 
monster.” 


And most poor boys can make a kite when living in the country. 
It is only in the crowded cities and factories that toys and 
games are scarce, and this is to be regretted. Yet even there 
children will make the greatest efforts to satisfy their natural 
craving. Dirt-pies cost nothing, and oyster-shells and broken 
glass, with lovely garnishes of the wire topping of soda-water 
flasks, will delight a group of poor children for a whole day. 
A story is told of a poor child putting a paper cap on its head 
and sitting contented in the sun for hours, quieted by the laxu- 
rious feeling of enacting something or other—who knows? and 
the story may be trne and the cap no fool’s-cap either. Child- 
hood is a mystery which genius can only touch without pro- 
faning. We may be content with observing its surface and 
with making one practical note at least. Charitable people 
might give more toys and less tracts to the children of the 
working classes when they visit and teach at Sunday schools. 
A prize at one of these latter institutions of a drum or a doll 
would often be more acceptable and useful than a tract con- 
taining a goody lie, enforcing obedience or truth by some non- 
sensical story. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tue Sirent MempBer. 


HE House of Commons, under Mr. Disraeli’s Premiership, 
resembles at the end of the session an over-driven and 
angry ox, very much disposed to run at its drover. Sittings 
of from thirteen to fifteen hours’ duration, and the excessively 
hot weather, are daily thinning the House. The other night 
the Premier made the great scientific discovery that when the 
House meets at two in the afternoon, and adjourns for two 
hours at seven, twelve o’clock ceases to be midnight. On Monday 
night, when a motion was made on the Cattle Bill to report 
progress, he made the further discovery that a quarter past one 
o'clock a.m. was “ not yery late.” No member of the Govern- 
ment appears to have made the discovery that morning Com- 
mittee-work and nightly attendance within reasonable hours are 
as much as can fairly be demanded from legislators, and that 
the tendency of these morning sittings and exhausting post- 
midnight attendances, prolonged until half-past two and three 
o’clock in the morning, is to drive from St. Stephen’s the best 
class of English gentlemen. One member after another is 
succumbing to the long hours and the sultry weather. The 
chief Opposition Whip has followed the chief Government 
Whip, and is in the doctor’s hands. The result is favourable 
to the Ministry, because the Government subordinates must 
remain, and the Premier finds himself more and more master 
of the situation. 

The discussions on the Metropolitan Foreign Cattle Market 
Bill reflect little credit upon the House of Commons. At 
twenty-five minutes to twoo’clock a.m, on the previous Thursday, 
Mr. Ayrton made an appeal to the Premier to consent to the 
adjournment of the debate. He refused, the House divided, 
and the motion for adjournment was defeated by a majority of 
11. Mr, Cowen, whose white hairs spoke more eloquently for 
an adjournment than any arguments, declared that he had been 
now fourteen consecutive hours within the walls of the House. 
He moved the adjournment, reminding the House that it was 
to meet at two o’clock the next day for a day sitting. The 
Premier seemed disposed to give way, and said it would be 
useless to appeal any longer to the jaded energies of the 
House. But upon the Cattle Market Bill he has been afraid 
of his followers, Colonel Jervis, amidst the excited cheers of 
the country gentlemen, asserted that if they had to walk 
round the lobbies until two o’clock the next day, they would 
go into Committee before going home. Old Mr. Cowen, 
pluckily accepting the defiance, announced on his part that he 
could hold out as long as Colonel Jervis, and was equally 
prepared to stay until two o’clock in the afternoon. When the 
House divided, the Premier was missing. Having twice before 
declared that he did not object to the adjournment, it was his 
duty to carry it even against the bucolic benches by insisting 
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upon every member of the Government following him into the 
lobby. By thus massing his forces with those of the Oppo- 
sition, the adjournment could have been carried against the 
country party. Division after division, on the contrary, fol- 
lowed upon the adjournment, until at length the Speaker’s 
paleness and evident fatigue attracted attention; and Lord 
Galway appealed to the Opposition to remember the number 
of hours the right hon. gentleman had been in the chair 
(fifteen, with a slight interval). Lord Elcho said he had been 
to make inquiries, and found that all the members presént 
could be accommodated with breakfast if they determined to 
wait until the hour for that meal. The laughter with which 
this suggestion was received cleared the atmosphere, and dis- 
posed the House to good humour. Mr. Milner Gibson mag- 
nanimously gave way, out of consideration for the Speaker; 
and the House went into Committee, amid the cheers of the 
back Ministerial benches. 

On Monday the same scene was repeated in many of its 
leading and least reputable features. The Premier discovered 
that a quarter past one o’clock was not very late for the House 
to go on with an important Bill, and that the House was at 
that hour in the enjoyment of unuswal freshness. 

A little while afterwards he made the further discovery that 
» Bap quite late enough for the leader of the House to go 

ome. 

The next hour was occupied in discussing the finance of the 
Bill and the market authority. Mr. M. Gibson, who has 
fought the battle against this Bill with great ability and un- 
usual energy, asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
any assurance had been given by the corporation of the City 
that they would have anything to do with the measure, or 
were willing to act under it, as the market authority. Lord 
Robert Montagu rose to reply, but Mr. M; Gibson objected to 
receive an answer from him, and said, “ I asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” The latter, amid the cheers of the country 
members, said, “It is most unusual for any member of the 
House to single out the member of the Government who shall 
answer the question he pnts.” He added that the Privy 
Council was the department of the Government in communica- 
tion with the corporation, and that he was not. Mr. M. Gibson 
rejoined that he asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer because 
he was the chief member of the Government present, and be- 
cause his name was on the back of the Bill. The Ministerial 
benches cried “ Oh,” but it was evident that for reasons which 
it might be invidious to explain, the member for Ashton pre- 
ferred the assurances of Mr. Ward Hunt to that of his col- 
league. Lord R. Montagu then answered the question. The 
Government, at the instance of the Metropolitan Board, had 
struck out certain clauses giving the corporation the surplus 
tolls. _The corporation thereupon withdrew from the select 
committee, and determined to have nothing to do with carry- 
ing out the Bill, He now proposed to restore the clauses, and 
he had no doubt the corporation would undertake the execution 
of the Act. 

It appeared extraordinary to the Opposition that the inten- 
tion of the corporation of the City should thus be left in 
doubt, and that means had not been taken by the Government 
to ascertain what the City would really do. The credit of the 
corporation is good, and they might raise the money for the 
erection of the market on the security of their City property. 
Bat if they persist in their refusal the Bill must be carried out 
by commissioners, who must raise money on the security of the 
tolls. _Mr. Goschen said :—* I am quite sure thé City will not 
carry it out;” and he demanded to know how the Commons 
were to have the funds provided for them. The Chaticellor of 
the Exchequer hereupon rose and expressly declared that the 
commissioners would be able to offer no security but the tolls, 
for he did not mean either to assist them out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, or give them a Government guarantee. Mr. Ayrton 
now pat a crucial question, and pressed for an answer : “ Does 
the right hon. gentleman think that the’ tolls will be sufficient 
to enable the commissioners to raise money for all the purposes 
of the Bill—namely, to buy the ground, carry out the works, 
and give compensation P” The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Lord Robert immediately turned to the Bill and were engaged 
in turning over its clauses together. The whole Committee 
ought to have waited and insisted upon their answer. They 
seemed to be in doubt, and the doubt was fatal'to the Bill. But 
instead of giving them time to reply, Mr. Milner Gibson roge to 
Say something else, and turned the conversation at a vital 
point. It may be the only mistake he has made in the oppo- 
sition to this Bill, but it was great and almost irreparable. 
Mr. Ayrton had hit an undoubted blot, and Mr. Milner Gibson 
played the part of the Government in striking in with some- 
thing not germane to the matter, which enabled the Govern- 
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ment to “ get away.” Mr. Locke moved an amendment with 
the view of getting rid of the commissioners and making the 
corporation the market authority. But, confidently as the 
Government had spoken of the City carrying out the Act, if 
the surplus tolls were given to them, they refused to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. Ayrton at this stage drew attention to the fact that, 
after twelve o’clock, or at the latest, half-past twelve, on iit 
portant Bills, the proceedings of the House are reported with 
great brevity. It was now nearly ‘two o'clock, he said, and it 
was well known that it was impossible for notice to be taken of 
what took place. Therefore’a determination to go on at an 
hour when speeches could not be reported was really a deter- 
mination to stifle discussion; As ‘no! means were afforded to 
the public of knowing what might transpire, the Bill ought 
not to be proceeded with. The trath/of this representation is 
known to every member who was’ present and consulted the 
reports of the various papers next morning. Even the names 
of many members who offered remarks are not given, and only 
a sentence or two is reported of speeches which occupied some 
minutes. All the reports fail to convey am idea of the scene 
—of the shouts and impatience of the country gentlemen and 
their determination to press forward the Bill, even when the 
Goverament thought it indecent to go on. 

The House had now become stupid and confused,—as: it 
always is when jaded and overworkedj—so that it failed to 
comprehend a statement in the nature of a promise made by 
Lord John Manners. The Premier had gone home long ago, 
and it was necessary to get the Chairman out-of the chair, if 
possible, so Lord John, presenting himself as mediator,’ offered 
that progress should be reported “as soon as they had passed 
the clause,’ some said, while others’ understood him ‘to say 
“as soon as Mr. Locke’s motion is settled.” The Committeé 
divided ; and when Mr. Locke’s clause was defeated, the Opposi- 
tion claimed the fulfilment of Lord John Manners’s promise. 
A dispute im the nattire of a wrangle took place, the country 
gentlemen insisting, with cries of “Goon!” that the whole 
clause should be affitmed. The Chancellor of the Hxchequer said 
that, as the Opposition had evidently understood that a promise 
had been given to report progress, he would row consent’ to its 
being done. The House therewpon divided’ on the question of 
reporting progress. Thé Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Cave, and General Lindsay voted with the Opposition, while 
Lord J. Manners; the Earl of Mayo, Lord R. Montagu, and 
Mr. Sclater-Booth voted against the motion. 

This unseemly spectacle of a Government divided against 
itself did not escape notice when members had resumed their 
places. It was entirely owing to the absence of the Premier, 
who had encouraged the Conithittee to go on with the Bill’ 
after one o’clock, and who thought the House was in a state 
of unusual freshness. If he had remained he might have kept” 
his Cabinet and his subordinates in ordet. When Mr. Disraeli 
leaves the House to squabble over a Bill, he ought at least to 
nominate the member of the Cabinet who shall represent the 
Government in his absencé. His motion to report progress 
having been negatived by 91 to 86 against the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Crawford imimediatetely put it to the 
Committee whether, after the scené that had occutred, they 
were in a position to proceed with the discussion. He moved 
that the Chairman leave the chair. Mr. Henley loves a bit of 
slang. He had voted for reporting progress, and he now 
recomménded the’ Committee to “shut up” for the’night: 
This retommendation was ba¢éked by Lord J. Manners, who 
came to the assistance of his colledgué, buf its effect was 
weakened by the “id and vaéillating tematk of the Chaticellor 
of the Exchequer, t. \ it was of course’ quite open’ to his hon. 
friends behiitd \‘‘a (the country party) to take what’ course 
(against himself, seemed’ to them proper. Again the Chair’ 
man put the question, “that I réport progress.” The whole 
of the Opposition, and almost all thé Ministers now said, “ The 
Ayes have it!” Bat the’ bicolic niémbers ‘bellowed, “The 
Noes have it!” lowder than ever! The Chairman thought 
they might give way after letting off a little steam, and two or 
three times gave them the opportunity to relent, but each time 
they doggedly shouted, “The Noes have it!” and thé Chair- 
man was compelled to take another division. 

When members were again in their places, it was discovered 
that the Treasury bench was empty. Mr. Ayrton was the 
first to notice the fact, remarking that the Committee were 
now proceeding on a road without either light or guide. At 
thigy moment a Minister quietly entered from behind the 
Speaker’s chair. It turned out to be the Secretary of State 
for War, and Mr. Ayrton made some fan out of the citouri 
stance, remarking that, although their proceedings were belli- 
gerent, the subject was not war, but the peaceful pursuits of 
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commerce. Sir John’s explanation was rather amusing and 
provocative of good humour. He was there, but as & non 
belligerent. for his hands were tied. He had “ paired’ early 
in the evening under a mistake, and now he was obliged to 
beat a retreat whenever the division-bell rang. Looking to the 
lateness of the hour (it was now about a quarter to three), he 
advised the country gentlemen to give way and allow the 
Chairman to report progress. 

The temper of the country party all through the night was 
aptly shown by Sir Rainald Knightley, who, with his friends 
on the front Ministerial bench, had persistently opposed every 
motion to report progress. He and his friends had, he said, 
come down to support the Bill, and not such a Government as 
that (with a contemptuous wave of the hand at the nearly 
empty Treasury bench). If, he added, “the Government were 
as anxious to pass the Bill as those who sat behind them, it 
would have been passed long ago.” The country gentlemen 
cheered Sir Raivald. It was the last thunder-clap that cleared 
the sky; and the motion for reporting progress having been 
earried, there was an amusing rush from the House. The 
supply of cabs is iimited, and the proverbial fate of the “ Lind- 
most” occurred to every one. 

There were still more orders of the day. I understand that 
when the last order was reached—the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill—about six members remained, one of whom 
insisted on a division, in order, as it would seem, to show the 
state of the Hovse. When the division was called, three of 
these members left the House, leaving one less than the 
number required to “tell.” The result was that the House 
collapsed about five minutes past three. 

The later proceedings of this disreputable scene were not 
reported in the newspapers. They will hardly, let us hope, be 
paralleled in the House about to be elected under household 
suffrage. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue French papers speak of the revival of a claim against us 
for 65,000,000f. The account of the transaction is thus given by 
the Opinion Nationale :—“In 1818 the French Government 
made to the English Government an advance of 130,000,000f. to 
indemnify the British subjects who suffered by the wars of the 
empire, This regulation of indemnities, bearing the date of the 
25th of April, 1818, was made in addition to the convention of 
the 20th of April, 1815. Instead of the arrangement by con- 
tract stipulated in 1815, it was agreed, in the arrangement of 
1818, that if the sum of 130,000,000f. was not sufficient to 
indemnify the British subjects who had claims, the French 
Government would make up the difference. It is as if France 
had said to the English Government :—‘I advance you 
130,000,000f. to indemnify your subjects injured by the war; 
if this sam is not sufficient, I will pay what is wanting, but, 
on the other hand, if I give too much, you will restore me the 
surplus.’ This is what is called a reciprocal contract (contrat 
bilateral), the balance of which is settled after the auditing of 
the accounts, The last time that M. Belmontet brought the 
question before the Corps Législatif was on the 28th of J une, 
1866. M. Belmontet was powerfully seconded by a man of 
rare talent, M. Charles de Saint-Nexant, who died recently in 
London, who had explained the whole question in a striking 
pamphlet, remarkable both from the point of view of law and 
from a literary point of view. M. de Saint-Nexant had, at the 
same time, acted on public opinion by the press, so that the 
affair seemed to be quite ripe. Well, it is notorious that the 





_ British subjects injured by the war only received 65,000,000F. 


indemnity, as is clear from the definite report of the Liquida- 
tion Commission—a report presented on the 24th of J uly, 1826. 
The 65,000,000f. which remained and were not distributed, were 
used, amongst other things, to rebuild Buckingham Palace, the 


residence of the kings of England. The finance accounts are 
almost as well drawn up in 


under the pretence of indemnifying its inj j 
: ying its injured subjects, appro- 
priated, at our loss, 65,000,000f. for its personal -use.” "the 


proposal for an investigation of the affair i i 
way. § e affair is put in ‘ temperate 





Le Pays believes we are sadly indifferent to the lives of our 
sovereigns, and thinks that the treatment of assassins is better 
managed in France. “ Woe to the nations and the sovereigns 
who allow the doctrine of assassination to be freely preached 
amongst them! Providence, which has already allowed the 
Queen and one of her sons to be shot at, seems to warn the 
English of their culpable indifference.” 
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in England as in France; and hence | 
any one may convince himself that the English Government, | 





M. Henri Rocuzrort is carrying his abuse of the Emperor 
beyond the bounds of reason or decency, and he has lately con- 
descended to borrow his satire. Some of the so-called epigrams 
seem both feeble and forced, and it is evident that a little more 
impunity will render M. Rochefort innocuous. 





Prussia is about’ to establish a naval force, and to place 
ships of war at the chief ports, Dantzic, Stettin, Barth, Stral- 
sund, Griefswald, Memel, Pillau, K6nigsberg, and Swinemiinde. 
She has got, writes La Patrie, the Reichsrath to vote a con- 
siderable sum for the different naval services of the North 
German Confederation, and she uses it to promote her own 
interests. 





Tue Hon. Reverdy Johnson, the newly-accredited American 
Minister to this country, is reported to have taken farewell of 
the Senate in the following terms :— 


“In the new office of public duty which I am about to enter I may 
find subjects of controversy that for a time, as they have done already, 
may more or less distract the friendly relations between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and our own. But that this disturbance will 
be temporary I do not donbt. The interests of both nations are 80 
firmly dependent upon a mutual and friendly understanding that the 
people of each cannot fail to see the duty of having it observed ; and 
I believe that this can be accomplished by the manifestation of re- 
ciprocal good-will. As our Government is actuated by such a feeling, 
all the complications of the present time, I am satisfied, will soon be 
removed ; and whatever part, under instructions of the President, I 
may take in the negotiations preliminary to such a result, I shall be 
influenced by a sincere wish to secure to both Governments an adjust- 
ment honourable to each, and I have every reason to think I shall 
be met in the same spirit by the British Government in all that I 
may do.” 


Such sensible remarks are reassuring after the bombastic 
nonsense we have lately read in some of the American news- 
papers. 





Mr. Guapstone spoke at some length at Romsey, alluding 
to the Reform Act and Ireland. Ireland must be treated 
medicinally, and without magical arts or fine phrases. The 
following passage will be read in England as well as in Ireland 
with interest :— 


“We purpose to apply religious equality to Ireland, to remove the 
State Church which now exists there, and carefully to avoid, and if 
necessary to resist, the erection of any other State Church in its place. 
We propose to apply that method, not because it is a method neces- 
sarily suited to all circumstances and all countries, but because it is 
eminently suited to and required by the circumstances and the case 
of Ireland. In England we have the happiness of living under a state 
of things which undoubtedly is of a very different order. There are 
many Nonconformists in. this country, and great is the respect that 
they deserve at the hands of us who are Churchmen for the zeal and 
the liberality with which they make provision for their own spiritual 
wants. Nor do I feel myself entitled in the slightest degree to stig- 
matize any of them who may be so 
ecclesiastical independence as to think it their duty in Sc otland, in 
England, and all over the world, to protest if they think proper against 
any union under any circumstances between the State and the Charch. 
But while far from stigmatizing them, I do not adopt their opinion, 
and I am sure they will concede to me, and to many more of us who 
hold the same sentiments, the liberty which we claim for them. Let 
England be judged by ite own standards and measures, according to 
what its public interests require. Let Ireland be judged upon the 
very same pricciples.” 


This ought in some degree to satisfy the nervous people who 
cry out that Mr. Gladstone is only clearing the way for the 
destruction of the English Church; but it is likely they will 
prefer to believe their own fears rather than the express state- 
ment of the subject of them. 





Mr. LowE made a fair speech on the same occasion. but 
was it not rather more rhetorical than correct to say that Lord 
Palmerston was at once “a great statesman, a great judge, a 
great manager and manipulator of mankind”? What is “a 
manipulator of mankind?” A fortunate speculator, Sir 
Morton Peto, for instance? But on such an occasion the 
orator will occasionally forget to weigh his words, and Mr. 
Lowe so seldom indulges in eulogy that it is not difficult to 
understand how, when he came to praise, he did it a little 
extravagantly. It is said that in one or two passages of his 


_ speech he aimed a few backhanded blows at Mr. Gladstone. It 
| was most unjust to state that none of those who followed Lord 


Palmerston were worthy of being compared to him in the 
thorough manner in which he went on with his Parliamentary 
duties. But Mr. Lowe could not finish without firing off a 
charge of grapeshot, 
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Tue Jamaica Committee have sensibly withdrawn from any 
further proceedings against Mr. Eyre, and in their address 
stating that intention give very substantial reasons for the 
course they have pursued. They deny that they have been 
responsible for the protracted nature of the proceedings. Any- 
body who has read the history of the business could see at 
once that Mr. Eyre’s only enemies were his friends. Nothing 
could be in worse taste than their attempt to fasten on Mr. 
Mill, and those concerned with him, the odium of bad feelfng. 
However, we trust we have now heard the last of this un- 


pleasant affair. 





Tue Orangemen of Ooalisland (wherever that is) have been 
burning Mr. Gladstone in effigy. They first shot at the figure, 
placing it against a wall, and then stuck it into the fire, 
groaning and howling their war-cries. The Pope was formerly 
submitted to this process, and we have no doubt that on the 
disestablishment of the Church the Queen will follow the fate 
of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli ought to be proud of his 
friends and allies. 





A sap case of drowning occurred recently in the Serpentine. 
Two young men were swimming ata short distance from the 
bank, when one became exhausted. The other held him up for 
a few minutes, and endeavoured to tow him to land, but was 
unable, and both sank together. What followed will be seen 
from a letter addressed to a contemporary :— 


** The one who was attempting to save the other disengaged himself 
from his brother’s grip and came to the surface alone, shouting loudly 
for assistance. The nearest boat made for him, and the boatman 
pulled him into the boat, upon which the young man, having partly 
recovered his breath, exclaimed, ‘My brother is still under water.’ 
‘ Get out with you,’ replied the boatman, ‘he’s all right ;’ and, seeing 
a policeman on the bank, he commended the young man to his care, 
with avery significant gesture. The constable, who certainly deserves 
publicity, if only for the fertility of his imagination, said, ‘ Come, get 
your clothes on; your brother is all right. I saw him come out long 
ago.’ The young man attempted to re-enter the water, but was pre- 
vented by the policeman, who observed to the bystanders, ‘ There is 
no brother there! He has got the tantrums [? delirium], and 
imagines all sorts of things.’” 


The boatman rowed away in order to look at the members of 
the Swimming Club disport themselves, and in about an hour 
afterwards the body was recovered. It is to be hoped the 
boatman will be dismissed, but there is some excuse for the 
constable. The generality of the Serpentine bathers are a very 
dirty and disagreeable set of ruffians, who desire no better fun 
than shouting out and alarming the police and the Society’s 
men, but the worst of them are never drowned. 
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THE current Quarterly, in an article on lace, tells a curious 
fact in connection with the fashions of dress. There were no 
journals formerly to illustrate flounces or furbelows, and in 
Paris two dolls were dressed up at the Hotel Rambouillet called 
“La Grand Pandore” amd “La Petite Pandore,” in whose 
figures the latest styles were displayed. This custom, it 
appears, originated in Venice, where, “at the annual fair in 
the Piazza of St. Mark, a doll was exposed in a conspicuous 
place to set the style of dress for the year.’ We have a relic 
of the tradition in the dummies of the tailor and the milliner. 
One of the “great” comic singers has seized hold of the former 
device for artistic purposes, representing the hero of one of his 
ditties as having let himself out to a cheap clothier who covered 
him with garments as a bait, but fastened a chain to his leg 
and the door-post, in order to prevent his running off with the 
cheap suit. 





As the sun continues to blaze with tropical heat, and renders 
the least exertion painful, who does not regret the fashions of 


‘ coats and hats which custom has inflicted upon us? Very few 


men, indeed, have the courage to defy the world and dress in 
cool garments. Many years ago white coats and white trousers 
were not uncommon ; now they are only to be seen in the country 
upon millers, or at the seaside upon cads. The tightness of 
the latter garments, as worn at present, is another source of 
torture when the barometer is at 95° in the shade; and when 
you add to this the misery of a high linen collar and the pain 
of carrying a large black box upon the head, you have approx- 
imated to the sum of grievances which a Londoner is called 
upon to suffer at this time of the year. But you have not 
completed the list. There still remains the habit of eating hot 
meat and drinking hot tea for breakfast, when a cool pint of 
hock or claret can be got so easily. 


—_ 








Awyoruer token of the extreme heat comes to us in the dis- 
agreeable shape of a mosquito, according to a correspondent of 
the Times. Let us hope the insect will not be acclimatized. 
Mosquitos are amongst the greatest plagues on earth; and in 
England we have no provision whatever made against them. 
The Times’ contributor mentions that a friend of his killed two 
mosquitos during the night. “ A naval officer who had served,” 
he himself “ una cifra nell’ esercito,” was not so successful, 
although he gave himself a box on the ear in trying to rid 
himself of the buzzing nuisance. 





WE learn from the Russian Gazette of St. Petersburg that 
the excessive heat which has prevailed for some weeks past has 
caused cases of spontaneous combustion in many localities. 
In the environs of Tsarskoe-Selo and Peterhof, the peat +has 
become kindled, and given rise to subterranean fires which are 
not without danger. In the woods of Pargolora, which sur- 
round the lakes in that district and extend to a great distance, 
trees have been burning for a week, and the flames continue to 
spread. Aspark from an engine on the Breda and Tilbourg 
line, Belgium, set fire, three days back, to the dry grass on the 
embankment, and the flames spread with wonderful rapidity. 
A field of corn was also ignited, and but for the strenuous 
exertions of some reapers who were near, and who managed to 
isolate the flames, very serious damage might have ensued. 





Srr Ricuarp Mayne has very properly been taken to task 
for muzzling the dogs; but what can be said for the blundering 


| stupidity of the Post-office authorities, who, according to the 


Postman, have during this tropical weather been trying experi- 
ments upon the unfortunate postmen, by compelling them to 
wear uniforms closely buttoned up to the throat, with belt 
round the waist, giving the wearer something of an appearance 
between a telegraph-boy and a rifle volunteer. The uniform, 
we are told, was almost universally detested by the men, and by 
order of the surgeon it has been discontinued. The letter- 
carriers consider this an act of kindness on the doctor’s part, 
and the Postman, on their behalf, tenders that gentleman their 
thanks. It would be an appropriate experiment to muzzle the 
authorities of Scotland-yard,and dress those of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand in the discarded uniform, and parade them for a day in- 
Hyde Park, to enable them to receive the well-merited con- . 
gratulations of her Majesty’s lieges upon the admirable manner 
in which they carry out the simplest details of their respective 


departments. 





Tux programme of the “ National Eisteddfod of Wales” for 
this year has been published. It will be held at Ruthin on 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th days of August, and every effort is 
being made by the committee to insure its success. The Pre- 
sidents of the year are Sir W. W. Wynn, M.P., Mr. T. Main- 
waring, M.P., Mr. Cornwallis West, Ruthin Castle, and the 
Mayor of Ruthin, and the long list of vice-presidents includes the 
names of the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord A. Hill Trevor, M.P., 
the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., and many other influential ~ 
gentlemen connected with the principality either by birth or 
residence. The general plan of the festival very nearly resembles 
that carried out at Carmarthen last year, the morning sittings — 
being devoted to competitions of the various prizes offered for 
musical and literary compositions and singing, and the evenings 
to miscellaneous concerts, for which Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. 
Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and other popular singers are 
engaged. Prizes to the amount of £480 will be awarded in 
the various competitions. In connection with the Histeddfod . 
an exhibition of works of art, and also of the industry and 
natural products of Wales, will be held in the Assembly-rooms. 





“Daitan” writes to the Owl complaining on the part of 
young ladies of the Detrimentals, and saying that mothers are 
to blame in giving the fellows an entrance into society at all. 
“ Dalilah” suggests now that separate cattle-markets for foreign 
beasts are talked of, why not apply the same plan to 
Detrimentals? “It might be ordered that they might never 
be exhibited out of Bayswater.” Surely this is unfair and 
ungrateful on “ Dalilah’s” part, considering all the ices and 
other attentions she has received from Detrimentals during the 
season. After throwing them over, she might allow them a 
trip to Baden, or the chances of consolation to be found on 
board the Rhine steamers. To propose keeping them stalled in 
hot Westbournia for months was cruel in the extreme. 
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At Stafford Assizes a case was tried in which the damages 
were laid at £4,000 against a railway company for the death 
of a passenger. ‘The facts were not disputed, and the question 
was entirely one of damages. An accountant who had examined 
the books of the deceased stated that his net income had been 
£500. The jury returned a verdict for £690—a rather dispro- 
portionate sum, and one which leads up to the reflection that 
the Accident Insurance Company ought to publish the case in 
their advertisements. 





Tux railway companies have roused the indignation of 
cabmen and their proprietors by preventing the ordinary cabs 
from entering their stations. The drivers are obliged to turn 
off after depositing a traveller, without being allowed the chance 
of acustomer by the incoming trains. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the greatest inconvenience constantly occurs at Euston 














and elsewhere from the slender number of vehicles, and if the 
railway companies restrict free trade on their premises, they 
ought at least to deal fairly with the public. The shouting, 
confusion, and bribery of porters at many of the railway 
stations might be sensibly mitigated by opening those quarters, 
with reasonable restrictions, to cabs generally. 





Tue household troops are indebted to the Lancet for its 
exposure of the hardships the soldier is obliged to endure from 
the stupidity of architects and the general inefficiency of the 
authorities. It appears, from the most recent inquisition of 
our contemporary, that even at Buckingham Palace the 
arrangements for the troops are simply abominable. ‘“ There 
is neither light nor ventilation. The comforts of the men have 
been altogether sacrificed to outside architectural effect. Win- 
dows are not consistent with classic colamns and stately 
temples; the soldiers must therefore be made to go without. 
Propriety would be shocked by seeing the men leaning out. of 
the windows in their shirt-sleeves.” It might be something if 
there was an “ architectural effect,” but Buckingham Palace is 
certainly not awe-inspiring even as it is. One would think, 
from the way in which soldiers are lodged, that they are as 
easy to procure as gunpowder for ordnance experiments; but 
we ought to know better. The principle of drilling, dressing, 
and feeding a man in order to maim him ultimately, by placing 
him in foul dormitories, does not recommend itself on grounds 
of either good government or common humanity. 





Imacine the feelings of the Vice-Chancellor on being obliged 
to hear and determine a case concerning proprietary interests 
in a music-hall doggerel entitled “ Shan’t I be glad when Sally 
comes home?” It appears that the stuff was relabelled with 
the substitution of “ Sammy” for “ Sally,” and in this shape 
was given out to the frequenters of the “ Black Dog,” Vauxhall- 
road, and other similar places of entertainment. The Vice- 
Chancellor characterized the matter “as about as trumpery 
an affair as well could be;” but, after all, our burlesque- 
writers live by the reproduction of “Sammy ” or “ Sally,” and 
are obliged to contract with the original inventors of these 
sweet things, in order to get leave to season their pieces with 
them. It is, therefore, well perhaps that an equity judge 
should decide as to the vested rights of the genuine composers, 





A Wrisn judge wishing to seé his little court in full dréss, 
abused some of the lawyers the other day for coming before 
him in shooting jackets. He made an example of oné by 
refusing him his advocate’s fee on the sole ground that the 
application was not made in a proper coat. 





“A Muskerry Instructor” writes to the Times to state 
that the volunteers are better shots than the regulars. But 
then “ the Musketry Instructor ” might have put in for his own 
set that if they cannot make as many bull’s-eyes they will not 
make blunders at drill, and tumble over and into each other 
like the volunteers drawn by John Leech. Sharp-shooting is 
only a small part of the regular soldier’s duty, and one which 
in. real warfare does not count for very much. As for 
officer crack shots, what practical use are they? Of course, no 
soldier can know any part of his business too well, but it ‘otis 
after all, a mere exhibition of dexterity to score fourteen suc. 
cessive bull’s-eyes at five hundred yards. The “ Musketr 
Instructor” mentions the performance in a tone of minigled 
envy and regret, natural, perhaps, to a man holding his | 


position, but not common, we believe, to th i | 
: Mes e generality of 
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M. Drovry pr Luvys is visiting here, and, among other 
objects of interest has been shown over the Messrs. Howard's 
Britannia Ironworks at Bedford. His Excellency, who speaks 
English fluently, is reported to have said, “I view with the 
highest satisfaction this peaceful park of artillery before me, 
fabricated by so many laborious hands—so many soldiers of 
industry. Several years ago I had occasion to view with 
wonger the magnificent display of your commerce, industry, 
and agticulture. While your vessels ply the deep and carry 
back from distant shores their golden cargo, your plough opens 
the bosom of mother earth, and the autumn brings forth its 
genial harvest. I remember with some pride that in former 
times it was my lot to fulfil my sovereign’s command by 
endeavouring to link together our two nations by a military 
alliance, and I feel confident that the Emperor would still 
further approve of my efforts were I to succeed in establishing 
a durable tie between the husbandmen of our respective 
countries. Let us join in this wish; may we go hand in hand, 
and let the agriculturists of Great Britain and France join in 
the same prayer—God speed the plough and bless tho driver. 
Adieu.” 





Tue Society for Assisting “The Mission to Women discharged 
from Prison,” seems to us to be a very good and deserving 
institution. Mrs. Meredith, who attended before the last meeting, 
stated that it had come within her experience that for the pur- 
poses of crime infants were blinded, maimed, and in various 
ways maltreated. In fact she had heard “little children tell 
tales which filled the minds of those who heard them with 
horror.” Again, this lady stated “that hundreds of children 
in London with whom she had become acquainted, could get 
no bed at night until they had stolen enough during the day 
to pay for the expenses.” She remarked that the mothers of 
these children, prisoners whose sentences had expired, might be 
dealt with by the Government as a class and exceptionally. 
Their retention of parental control was abused shamefully, and 
they might with advantage be deprived of the charge and 
custody of their children. The society does not flourish, and a 
resolution to solicit donations was passed. 





As if organs were not bad enough, there is a horrible custom 
prevailing amongst some people at the West End, who live im 
quarters from which it might be expected they ought to know 
better, of employing German bands to play before their hall- 
doors. ‘The Germans bring their music, such as it is, put it on 
stands, and blow away, in the fashion peculiar to the hordes to 
which they belong, for an hour at a time. Of course, there is 
no accounting for a difference of taste, but surely a neighbour- 
hood ought to have a general right-to immunity from such a 
nuisance as this. The heat, too, seems to invigorate the pre- 
datory foreigners of all kinds, and the organ-grinders are more 
insolent to servants who are despatched to send them off than 
ever. In no other country would you find half a street com- 
pelled to be idle from all intellectual work because it suits a 
greasy vagabond to cater for the tastes of persons to whom 
“ Not for Joseph” sounds like melody. Perhaps the Society for 
the Protection of Women might be induced to look after the 
musicians when it is known that some of them assist in con- 
veying letters and making assignations, which could not be con- 
veniently arranged through the post-office. 





Tue English Funds have been steady. Consols are quoted 
945 to $ for money, arid 948 forthe account. Business in the 
railway market has been brisk,and prices have improved. Foreign 
securities have likewise been active at fixed prices. Colonial 
Government securities are unaltered. An average amount of 
business has been transacted in Bank shares. No variations of 
importance are recorded in Financial and Miscellaneous shares. 
Messrs. Baring and Messrs. Glyn have invited tenders for 
£2,000,000 of Canada bonds for the construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway, of which £1,500,000 will bear interest at 
4 per cent, guaranteed by the Home Government, and 
£500,000 will bear 5 per cent. on the credit of Canada. The 
tenders must be for specific amounts, which will be allotted in 
the proportion of three-quarters of guaranteed bonds and one- 
quarter of ordinary bonds, and must state one price for the 
two stocks united. A payment of 20 per cent. will be required 
on allotment, and the remaining payments will consist of 25 





per cent. on the 13th of October, 25 per cent. on the 12th of 


_ January, and the balance on the 13th of April next. The 


bonds of the Hungarian loan are now ready for delivery, in 
exchange for the scrip certificates, at the London and County 
Bank. There has been a further drawing of Turkish 6 per 
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cent. bonds of 1854 to the amount of £60,350, to be paid off at 
par on the 10th of October next. More than £500,000 out of 
the three million loan has now been redeemed at par. ‘The 
committee of the Stock Exchange have appointed Monday, the 
27th inst., a special settling day in the 5 per Cent, Redeemable 
Debenture Stock (1867) of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, which is to be marked. The prospectus has been issued 
of a new company under the title of the General Brazilian 
Company, with a capital of £150,000 in £1 shares, formed for 
the purpose of purchasing and working three gold properties 
in Brazil. A prospectus has been issued of the Jamaica 
Graving Dock Company, with a capital of £130,000, in shares 
of £10. A prospectus has been issued of the Globe Marine 
Insurance Company, with a capital of £400,000, in shares 


of £20. 





Tuz thirteenth annual meeting of the Whittington Life 
Assurance Company was held at its chief offices, 37, Moorgate- 
street, E.C., on Thursday, the 16th inst., under the presidency 
of Thomas H. Harris, Esq., chairman of the board of directors. 
The following is a digest of the report, as submitted by the 
manager, Alfred T, Bowser, Esq. :— 


“ The report opened with a reference to the general depression of 
trade which has, for months past, more or less harmfully affected the 
majority of the various philanthropic and commercial institutions of 
our land, but proceeded to make the agreeable announcement that the 
success which has crowned the efforts of the agents and friends of 
this company during the year ending the 30th April, 1868, admits of 
favourable comparison with that of any previous year. For while in 
1865-6 the new business done consisted of 456 policies, and in 1866-7 
of 593, the number of new policies issued in 1867-8 amounted to 737. 
And while in 1865-6 the premium income reported was £15,001, and 
in 1866-7 £20,446, in 1867-8 it increased to £25,884. The claims 
which have arisen in the year were stated to be below the average in 
number, but above the average in amount, the expenditure under 
this head being £9,993, It is pleasing to learn that these claims have 
been met, not only without dispute, but also with honourable prompti- 
tade. The report concluded with a well-timed reminder of a truth 
often overlooked, that a life policy has, even for the assurer himself, 
an important and appreciable present value as a means of freeing him 
from temporary embarrassment, by loans or otherwise, a value which 
has been enhanced by arecent Act of Parliament making policies 
legally assignable by a simple indorsement on the policy itself.” 


The report of the directors, the statement of account, and 
the auditors’ report thereon, were unanimously adopted; and 
the usual proceedings, including the re-election of retiring 
directors and auditors, votes of thanks, &c., brought. the 
meeting to a close. 





Av the meeting of the London Joint-Stock Bank, Mr. P. W. 
Flower in the chair, a dividend was declared at the usual rate 
of 123 per cent. per annum, the sum of £6,369 being taken 
from the reserve fund, which is about equal to the interest on 
that fund for the half-year. At the corresponding date of 1867 
a bonus of 6s. 3d. per share was declared in addition to the 
dividend, and £2,500 was carried forward. ‘The liabilities of 
the bank on deposit accounts and acceptances, which are not 
stated separately, are £13,836,627, being a reduction of £897,137. 
The paid-up capital, which was last year £1,080,000, is now 
£1,200,000, and the reserve fund is £418,416. The report of 
the City Bank shows an available total of £20,750, and recom- 
mends a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum, which will absorb £17,500 and leave £3,250 to be 
earried forward. The capital of the bank is £500,000, the 
reserve fund is £80,000, the deposits held are £2,514,781, and 
the acceptances, against securities, are £2,161,689. At the 
half-yearly meeting of the Orédit Foncier of England, Mr. 
Francis Mowatt presiding, the report was adopted after a very 
long and angry discussion, during which it transpired that Mr. 
A. Grant, M.P., had sent in his resignation as a director. The 
chairman said the shareholders knew the worst now, which was 
that the bulk of the company’s capital was invested in un- 
realizable and unproductive securities. He believed that the 
company had a future, and that with the business now being 
done, and the amounts recovered from other companies for 
arrears of interest, the company would at the next meeting be 
able to pay a dividend of between 4 and 5 per cent. The report 
of the Merchant Shipping Company, Limited, recommends a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which, with the 
interim dividend already paid, will absorb £14,100, leaving 
£18,796 to be applied to reserve, insurance, and depreciation 
account. Owing to the improvement in freights, the profits 
realized have contrasted favourably with the average of the 
three preceding years. At the annnal meeting of the Norwich 


Union Life Office, held on the 15th inst., the directors’ report | : 
" panion of her escapades, her lover Horace, and the old 


was of a satisfactory character. The amount of the new busi- 


ness transacted was considerably in excess of that of the pre- | 
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ceding year, being £305,461, at an annual premium of £11,860. 
At the same time a marked reduction has taken place in the 
rate of mortality, and an advance in the value of stocks and 
funded securities, as well as in the income derived from invest- 
ments. The discussion was of a congratulatory character, and 
the report was adopted. The report of the Bank of Egypt 
recommends the usual dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum (which will absorb £12,500) and the appropriation of 
£5,000 to reserve, leaving £14,840 to be carried forward. The 
directors of the New Zealand Trust and Loan Company, 
Limited, haye resolved to declare a dividend of 5s, per share, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, at the meeting on 
the 22nd inst. The Adelphi Bank of Liverpool have declared 
a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, and £1,300 
carried forward. 





Tue report of the English, Scottish, and Australian 
Chartered Bank, to be presented on the 27th inst., shows an 
available total of £23,725, and recommends a dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and the appropriation of £1,000 
towards reduction of “ bank premises” account, which will 
leave £1,725 to be carried forward. Owing to the continued 
dulness of the commerce of the colonies, the profits have not 
been equal to those of the preceding half-year. The capital of 
the bank is £600,000, the reserve fund is £45,000, the deposits 
held are £916,598, and the note circulation is £107,495. The 
report of the London Financial Association, to be presented on 
the 27th inst., states that during the past half-year the board 
have directed their entire attention towards preserving and 
improving the assets of the company, and that they helieye 
time alone is required for that object. The liabilities have now 
been reduced to about £256,000. A meeting of the proprietors 
of the East London Bank, Limited, is called for the 28th inst., 
when a dividend will be declared at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. It is also proposed to alter the name of the under- 
taking to the London Bank, Limited, and to authorize the 
directors to reduce the capital of the company by diminishing 
the amount payable on its shares. The report of the Union 
Bank of Manchester, Limited, to be presented on the 29th inst., 
shows an available total of £26,965, and recommends a dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of ds. on 
each share with £11 paid, which, after an appropriation of 
£4,000 to reserve, will leave £709 to be carried forward. The 
capital is £414,931, the reserve is £94,000, and the deposits 
held are £819,480. The report of the Land Mortgage Bank 
of India, to be presented on the 30th inst., states the results of 
the investigation undertaken by Mr. Boyson of the position of 
their assets in India, and shows the probable total of losses to 
be £172,000. Meanwhile reductions have been made in the 
costs of management, and a hope is expressed that by the 
practice of economy and a rigid system of superintendence a 
revenue may be secured at a comparatively early date to enable 
the directors to recommend a dividend. The paid-up capital 
of the bank, which was established five years ago, is £400,000. 
The half-yearly meeting of proprietors of the Bank of Austral- 
asia is convened for the 17th August. 








FINE ARTS. 


i 


MUSIC. 


THE season may now be said to be virtually at an end; one 
opera establishment is closed, and the other is aon open 
only for a few extra performances to terminate on Saturday 
next (August 1). xg 

The last nights of the Royal Italian Opera were marked by 
the production of one of those novelties (or quasi-novelties) 
which were promised in the programme, and some of which it 
was found impossible to bring forward. Auber’s charming 
opéra-comique, “Le Domino Noir,” turned into an Italian 
opera (“Il Domino Néro ”), the music adapted, and recitatives 
(supplying the place of dialogue) written by the composer him- 
self, was given for the first time on Tuesday night. “Le 
Domino Noir,” in its original shape, is rather a musical comedy 
than an opera properly so-called ; such, for instance, as the com- 
poser’s “ Fra Diavolo,” and other works in which musical struec- 
ture and development are more extensively carried out-than in 
this. The character of Angtle—the gentle noyice who is yet 
sufficiently hardy to quit the convent by stealth, in order to 
visit the ball where her lover, ain her but known by 
her, is to be—is that which presents the chief requirement for 
highly cultivated vocal art; her conventual sister and com- 


rter 


of the convent, Gil Perez, being easily filled by an ordinary 
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second soprano, tenor, and bass possessed of sufficient stage 
talent. The charm of the piece when well acted, and the 
exquisite grace and refinement of the incidental music, are not 
surpassed in any other of the many admirable works in which 
the literary and theatrical skill of Scribe, and the genius and 
art of Auber, were combined ; but this opera especially requires 
the spoken delivery of the brilliant epigrammatic dialogue, 
with its rapid touch-and-go interchange of brisk sentences. 
The character of Lord Elfort, so amusing as a Parisian cari- 


‘eature of an Englishman speaking impossible (for an educated 
‘noble diplomatist) bad French, becomes an almost incom- 


prehensible puppet. The old convent porter, too, with his 
stolen visits to the housekeeper and his love of good cheer, now 
depends chiefly on dress and gesture for any effect which the 
character may produce. The exaggeration of this charming 
musical comedy, so complete and perfect in its original pro- 
portions, into the length of a grand opera, is a mistake in art 
which must be felt by all who have witnessed it in its first 
shape. The bright dialogue of Scribe cannot but be obscured 
in its Italian version, however well executed by the translator 
(M. de Lauzieres), and is still more so when transferred to 
recitative, although this change has been effected by Auber 
himself, whose exquisite music is far more effective as it 
originally stood than with these new accessories with which he 
has surroundedit. The part of Angle, originally assigned to 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, has now been given to Madame 
Sherrington, who sang the music with much grace and refine- 
ment; the “rondo arroganaise,” the scena “ Ah! quelle nuit,” and 
the exquisite “ cantique ” in the final convent-scene being the 
most effective features of her performance, as indeed they are 
of the music itself. The part of Horace, which was at first set 
down for Signor Mario, was filled by Signor Naudin, who sang 
the music with much of the true French style, notwithstanding 
its altered text. The character of Horace has far more dramatic 
than musical prominence, his incidental solos being few and 
unimportant. In the duet with Angéle in the first act, “ Qual 
destin,” and in several incidental solos, Signor Naudin sang with 
much artistic power. Signor Ciampi was quaint and effective 
as Gil Perez, the convent porter, and gave the capital couplets, 
“Grazie al ciel,” with*so much point as to win an encore. 
Signor Tagliafico looked the character of Lord Elfort well, 
but had little opportunity to realize its humour, all the point 
being taken out of it by the altered language and substituted 
recitative. Mdlle. Locatelli made a picturesque Brigitte, the 
convent (and surreptitious ball) companion of Angéle; and 
gave the clever couplets (clever in text as in music) “ Al 
refettorio,” with refinement, although with scarcely sufficient 
point; and Madame Tagliafico, as Jacinthe, the housekeeper, 
gave her single solo, “ Se v’ é nel mondo,” with as much effect 
as is usually obtained in it. “Le Domino Noir,” clogged and 
lengthened, and its sparkling conversational humour obscured 
by recitative, can never be so attractive or so satisfactory as in 
its original language and integrity, and in a smaller arena 
than the stage of the Royal Italian Opera. 

On Thursday night the house closed, as previously an- 
nounced; the performances, for the benefit of Mdlle. Patti, 
having consisted of the first act of Gounod’s “ Romeo e 
Giulietta,” the garden-scene of the same composer’s “ Faust,” 
the lesson-scene and trio from “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” 
and the cloister-scene and ballet from Meyerbeer's .“ Roberto.” 
In the three first-named selections, Mdlle. Patti’s performances 
as Juliet, Margaret, and Maria, exhibited that rare excellence 
and versatility on which we have so frequently commented. 

The season of the Royal Italian Opera, just concluded, com- 
menced on Tuesday, March 31, when “Norma” was given, 
with Mdlle. Fricci’s meritorious performance as the priestess ; 
followed, on April 2, by her still more powerful impersonation 
of the Princess Eboli, in Verdi’s “ Don Carlos,” which produced 
80 favourable an impression, and was of so much value, in the 
first production of that rather heavy work last year. On 
April 4, “ Rigoletto” was performed for the first time for two 
years; Madame Fioretti appearing as Gilda, after an interval 
of three years—a young contralto, Mdlle. Mayer, making her 
début in the unimportant part of Maddalena, without much 
after Tesult. Signor Graziani’s performance as the jester 
one a great advance in histrionic power, and pro- 

a a strong mpression on this and subsequent occa- 
sions. Signor Mario made his reappearance as the Duke, 
one of his best parts. A new soprano, Mdlle. Vanzini, 
appeared Pod April 9, as the Page, in “Un Ballo in 
Maschera, with moderate success, afterwards much increased 
in other characters. ' On April 11 “I Puritani” was revived, 
Mase ae, pie ye pon years previously ; _ Signor 
M : Fioret part of Arturo after ten years interval. 

adam , a8 Elvira, made a highly favourable impres- 
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sion, that was not surpassed by her during the season. The 
small character of Henrietta (the exiled Queen) was efficiently 
filled by Mdlle. Locatelli, who proved valuable throughout the 
season in parts of secondary importance. Malle. Vanzini 
(whose début we have just recorded) made a considerable advance 
in favour by her performance as Margherita in “ Faust ” on the 
18th of the same month, proving herself, if not equal to most 
of the many great singers who have been heard in that part, at 
least very acceptable as a substitute in the accidental absence 
of a first-rate artist. On April 20 Meyerbeer’s “ Roberto il 
Diavolo” was given, not having been heard at this establish- 
ment for five years before; the cast including several new 
features, the most important being the first appearance of a 
new basso, Signor Colini, as Bertram. This gentleman, with 
some good stage requisites, an agreeable and extensive (but not 
powerful) voice, had scarcely force enough to make much im- 
pression, or to retain a position in parts of special importance. 
The character of the Princess Isabella was assigned, for 
the first time, to that most valuable second lady, Madame 
Sherrington; and a new dancer, Mdlle. Dor, made a very 
successful début on the same occasion. “M. Lefranc, a French 
tenor, who appeared as Arnold in Rossini’s “ Tell” on 
April 28, could not sustain so arduous a position, although 
possessing much dramatic and some vocal capability. The 
music of the part is of exceptional difficulty, and requires 
rare powers of voice—hence we can scarcely hope to 
hear the opera efficiently given unless another Duprez or 
Tamberlik should appear. On May 5 Malle. Patti reappeared 
as Rosina in “ Il Barbiere,” her return giving, as usual, a special 
interest to the season; and being closely followed (on May 7) 
by the reappearance of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as Zerlina in 
“Fra Diavolo.” The varied performances of these excellent 
artists continued for many weeks to form powerful sources of 
attraction—‘“ La Figlia del Reggimento” (revived on June 9 
after three years’ interval), presenting another of Mdlle. Patti’s 
refined interpretations of genial comedy in her impersonation 
of Maria; while, as Selika in Meyerbeer’s posthumous “ L’Afri- 
caine” (on June 16), Mdlle. Lucca revived the admiration which 
was raised by her performances of the part during the two 
preceding seasons. A new candidate for the honours of heroic 
opera appeared on June 27, when Madame Rey-Balla essayed 
the part of Valentina in “ Les Huguenots,” with a fair amount 
of success, much increased by her after performances as Mar- 
gherita in “ Faust.” On July 1 Mdlle. Lucca took her farewell 
benefit, appearing as Zerlina, Margherita, and Selika, in 
portions of “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Faust,” and “ L’Africaine,’—thus 
admirably exemplifying her variety of power. On July 2 
Mdlle. Patti gave that exquisitely poetical and musically 
perfect performance of Juliet, by which she contributed so 
largely to the success of Gounod’s Shakesperian opera on its 
first production here last year. The crowning event of the 
season was that on which we have fully commented at the 
commencement of this article. 

The promised revival of Rosini’s “ L’Assedio di Corinto ” 
(“Le Siége de Corinthe”), and the production of Verdi’s 
“Giovanna d’Arco,” have not been found practicable. The 
latter omission is by no means to be regretted, since the music 
is generally heavy and unattractive; and versatile as are 
Malle. Patti’s powers, the character of a fierce demonstrative 
heroine in chain-armour is scarcely suited to her. The con- 
tinued superintendence of Mr. Costa as musical director and 
conductor has had the same powerful influence as formerly on 
the general efficiency of the performances and the special excel- 
lence of the orchestra—while the business details and arrange- 
ments of Mr. Gye’s management, admirably carried out by those 
who act under him, have been such as are usual at this 
establishment, but seldom met with elsewhere. 





We have no space, nor indeed is it requisite, to do more than 
record in a few lines the supplemental (complimentary) concert. 
given, at the St. James’s Hall on Friday week, J uly 17, to the 
subscribers to the Philharmonic Society.. This extra (the 
ninth) performance offered no occasion for special comment— 
the symphonies were Mozart’s “ Jupiter” and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Italian” (the latter first heard in England at a Philharmonic 
Concert in 1833) ; the overtures, Professor Bennett’s “ Paradise 
and the Peri” (composed specially for the society’s Jubilee 
Concert of July 14, 1862), and Weber’s “ Jubilee.”. Mr. Charles 
Hallé played Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte Concerto (in G), 
with the composer’s own cadenzas; and the vocal music con- 
sisted of solos by Mdlle. Nilsson, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and 
Mr. Santley—the singing, by the former, of Beethoven's scena, 
“Ah! Perfido,” having been exceptionally fine, although the 
singer was suffering from indisposition and fatigue. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL* 


Inpian history and research are sustaining a change 
resembling that which has passed over the political literature 
of Europe. The fortunes and interests of rulers are ceasing to 
dazzle the regards of inquirers; and to arrive at a real com- 
prehension of the condition of the people, which was not 
formerly deemed even a daty, is now the chief and most 
enthusiastic endeavour of the best historians. The author of 
the volume we have now to notice is not so much an historian 
as a collector and disposer of materials; but his book is 
as interesting as a good novel. In part this is owing toa 
liveliness of style rarely employed upon works of this modest 
order, but to a great extent it is attributable to the prevalence 
amongst readers of a taste for social investigations which has 
happily to a great extent superseded the older forms of historical 
amateurship. Mr. Hunter intends to prosecute his subject 
further in another volume, and there is perhaps some vagueness 
—especially as to the manipulation of dates—in his arrange- 
ment of the labour which it has imposed upon him; but 
whether for reference as a sketch of the rural government of 
the East India Company or as an interesting and fluent narra- 
tion of several of its phases, this volume has valuable merits 
independent of any general plan. Unfortunately, much of the 
history of rural Bengal is the history of famines of the direst 
kind, and much more is the history of freebooters. The latter 
our Administration has successfully conquered, but famine 
lately held Orissa in its gaunt grasp almost as firmly as at any 
past period of Bengal story. We have still to acquire the ability 
to avoid these calamities, though we have abundant shrewdness 
to detect their causes in past times. In this aspect of the 
subject if in no other, Mr. Hunter’s researches, based upon 
discoveries of worm-eaten papers—chance records of events 
which it was not thought, worth while formally to record—are 
most pregnant in interest. The charge of Lower Bengal was 
intrusted to the East India Company in 1765 by the Great 
Mogul, in ratification of the treaty of Passy, but till 1787 the 
territories thus conveyed were permitted to remain in the hands 
of hereditary chiefs. Rebellion grew up amongst the people 
during this interval and the banditti became very numerous. 
The public revenue due from the hereditary rajah to the Com- 
pany was intercepted by the robbers, and all commerce was at 

-anend. In 1787 this state of things was put an end to by the 
union of the two provinces, Beerbhoom and Bishenpore, under 
one English head. Up to that year it was to native princes 
that the people of Bengal owed their happiness or their 
misery, and, in the light of recent inquiries prompted by Lord 
Cranborne’s meditative comparison of English and native rule, 
the question arises whether the general results of the old 
system were, on the whole, happy or miserable. There is some 
comfort—though of a questionable kind—in perceiving that 
whatever may now be the condition of the inhabitants of 
Hindostan it cannot possibly be worse than it was under the 
old rulers, of whom they are supposed to cherish sentimental 
traditions. Mr. Hunter’s researchés show that the condition of 
Bengal during the approach and early stages of the great 
famine of 1769 was wholly unappreciated by the Government, 
though at that time the local administration was still in the 
hands of native officers, who made and reported the most minute 
investigations into every barn in the country, and who under- 
stood the whole matter “with an accuracy that the most 
painstaking English official can seldom hope to attain to.” 
Mr. Hunter attributes the misconceptions of the Government to 
certain qualities of the Bengal natives which may easily have 
deceived both native and foreign governors. The Bengali 


*‘ Bears existence with a composure that neither accident nor chance 
can ruffle. He becomes silently rich or uncomplainingly poor. The 
emotional part of his nature is in strict subjection; his resentment 
enduring, bat unspoken; his gratitude of the sort that silently 
descends from generation to generation. The passion for privacy 
reaches its climax in the domestic relations. An outer apartment in 
even the humblest households, is set apart for strangers and the 
transaction of business, but everything behind it isa mystery. The 
most intimate friend does not venture to make those commonplace 
kindly inquiries about a neighbour's wife or daughter, which European 
courtesy demands from mere acquaintances. This family privacy is 
maintained at any price. During the famine of 1866 it was found 
impossible to render public charity available to the female members of 
the respectable classes, and many a raral household starved slowly to 
death without uttering a complaint or making asign. All through 
the stifling summer of 1770 the people went on dying. The husband- 
men sold their cattle; they sold their implements of agriculture ; they 
devoured their seed-grain ; they sold their sons and daughters, tiil at 
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length no bayer of children could be found; they eat the leaves of 
trees and the grass of the field; and in Jane 1770 the Resident at the 
Darbar affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead. Day and 
night a torrent of famished and disease-stricken wretches poured into 
the great cities. At an early period of the year pestilence had broken 


_ out. In March we find smallpox at Moorshedabad, where it glided 


through the Viceregal mutes, and cut off the Prince Syfat in his 
palace. The streets were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of the 
dying and dead. Interment conld not do its work quick enongh ; 
even the dogs and jackals, the public scavengers of the East, became 
unable to accomplish their revolting work, and the multitude of 
mangled and festering corpses at length threatened the existence of 
the citizens.” 


Such was the great famine of 1769-70, which Warren 
Hastings believed to have cost at least a third of the in- 
habitants their lives. 

Mr. Hunter dedicates his book to Sir Cecil Beadon, and 
does not hesitate to compare the measures for the relief 
of the famine in 1866, very confidently, with the utterly 
nugatory steps taken to mitigate that of 1769-70. And, unlike 
many official men, he is just enough to attribute the improve- 
ment very greatly to the action of public opinion and the press. 
In many respects the two famines bore a curious and minute 
resemblance to each other, and especially was this the case in 
the fortitude—or as some choose to say, the apathy—with 
which the people bore their cruel distresses. The differences 
are so strongly in favour of the comparative intelligence and 
economical sagacity of the Government in 1866 that one can- 
not help lamenting that intelligence and economical sagacity 
can be carried so far without yielding any security against 
those. calamitous scarcities with which, under the best system 
of government, Bengal rulers must lay their account. The 
present volume of Mr. Hunter’s work confines itself mainly to 
the two western provinces of Beerbhoom and Bishenpore, and 
it is very interesting to be informed of the condition in which 
these places were found after the famine. 


“In 1765, four years before the famine, Beerbhoom had been 
cultivated by close on six thousand rural communes, each with a 
hamlet in the centre of its lands. In 1771, three years after the 
famine, only four thousand five hundred of these little communities 
survived. The cultivators fled from the open country to the cities ; 
but ‘even in the large towns,’ wrote a Beerbhoom official in 1771, 
‘there is not a fourth part of the houses inhabited.’ The following 
year, 1772-73, is memorable for the first attempt which Warren 
Hastings made to adjust the land-tax independently of the Massulman 
Minister of the Interior, and the native subordinates, eager to find 
favour with the redoubted Englishman, returned the number of com- 
munes at nearly a hundred more than in 1771-72. But the fact 
could not be concealed : depopulation went steadily on till 1785, when 
the number had sunk to four thousand four hundred, and of the six 
thousand prosperous communes in 1765, close on fifteen hundred had 
disappeared and their lands relapsed to jungle. Even among thore 
that were not altogether abandoned many square miles of the richest 
country lay untilled, and one set of revenue agents after another failed 
to wring the land-tax out of the people. In 1772, the old farmers 
having thrown up their task in despair, were superseded and dragged 
down to the debtors’ prison in Calcutta for arrears, At each new 
adjustment of the revenue the same thing took place, the hereditary 
prince excusing himself from remitting the land-tax to the Eoglish 
treasury on the grounds that the revenue agents could not collect it, 
and the revenue agents being cast without mercy into d ; 
When the British undertook the direct management of the district, 
nearly twenty years after the famine, they found the jail filled with 
revenue prisoners, not one of whom had a prospect of regaining his 
liberty. For this state of things the Rajah was not alone responsible. 
While the country every year became a more total waste, the English 
Government constantly demanded an increased land-tax. In 1771, 
more than one-third of the cultarable land was returned in the public 
accounts as ‘ deserted ;’ in 1776, the entries in this colamn exceed 
one-half of the whole district, four acres lying waste for every seven 
that remained under cultivation. On the other hand, the Company 
increased its demand from less than £100,000 sterling in 1772 to close 
on £112,000 in 1776. The villagers were dragooned into paving the 
land-tax by Mussulman troops, but notwithstanding utmost 
severities the receipts seldom amounted to much more than one-half 
of the demand.” . 


This is certainly a terrible picture of decadence, and may well 
have contributed with the subsequent prevalence of tigers, 
wild elephants, and banditti, to awaken the governors of our 
Indian possessions to the conviction that they must act as 
responsible governors, and not as mere trading managers, if our 
sway in the country was to be preserved. Of this conversion, 
as it may be called, of the Indian authorities Mr. Hanter 
takes and illustrates a different historical view to that which is 
perhaps most commonly received. He professes himself willing 
to displease those who consider Clive and Hastings to have 
suddenly transformed the Company from a trading association 
to a sovereign power. Clive won for his masters that position, 
but neither he nor they knew it; and Hastings, who was more 
clear sighted, was remarkable for good intentions unperformed. 
Mr. Hunter’s hero is Lord Cornwallis in whom * centred that 
happy union of great qualities with the good gifts of fortune 
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necessary for an English statesman of the highest class. His 
rank enabled him to demand his own terms from the Com- 
pany; and he turned a deaf ear to all overtures, until it con- 
sented to intrust him with local sovereign powers according to 
law, as well as in fact. Had Warren Hastings possessed 
these powers, the reforms of 1790-93 would have been ante- 
dated twenty years. But in addition to his greater freedom 
from control, Lord Cornwallis found an able school of Indian 
statesmen whom Hastings had laboriously trained up, only to 
be parted from when they reached their prime,—a school 
represented by Rous in England and by Shore in Bengal.” 

After all, however, it would seem that though Cornwallis 
was the Blucher of the Indian Waterloo, Warren Hastings 
was its Wellington. Of the greatness of the change which 
was made and its ultimate results—for according to a common 
fancy of Indian Civil Servants, Mr. Hunter is apt to attribute 
the whole course of subsequent history to the conduct of some 
favourite hero a hundred years ago—the following figures 
afford a striking picture :— 


“In 1788 the charge for the collection of the Jand-tex was £4,500, 
in 1864 it was only £3,550. In 1788 the charge for civil justice was 
£708; it is now £7,160. In 1788 the cost of the criminal adminis- 
tration was £318 only ; in 1864 it was £9,920. In everything which 
pertains to the mere gathering of the taxes, the expense has diminished ; 
for the public burdens bear less heavily upon the people «nd are conse- 
quently more >asily collected. In everything which ___ .ins to the 
protection of the subject, the charge has increased from ten to thirty 
fold The English bave ceased to be the publicani, and have become 
ube governors of Bengal.” 


A more vivid illustration is to be found in the narrative 
of the Temple tax. There is in Beerbhoom a holy city to 
which great numbers of pilgrims annually resort, though the 
situation of it is remote and not too accessible. The fees of this 
place of pilgrimage had been let by the Rajah to the chief priest, 
but the English collectors thought they would secure the profit 
of it for the Company. But it was found that somebow the 
receipts fell off, and suspicions of embezzlement fell upon the 
priests. A Mr. Keating figures largely in these pages as a 
man of strongly fiscal mind, who did what was at that time 
thought an Indian Civil Servant’s duty, and did no more. He 
was chief collector in Beerbhoom, and in 1791, when the 
new temple arrangement had subsisted for three years, he 
was moved by the complaints against the priests to visit the 
place himself, and use his influence to bring the receipts in 
more satisfactorily. He gave in his report to head-quarters a 
spirited account of the throng he found in attendance at the 
holy city, but was forced to admit that it was composed of 
creatures so miserable that it seemed hopeless to wring any- 
thing from them. The more reason therefore for a large armed 
establishment, and to this Mr. Keating resorted. 


“Tt must not be supposed that any protection was afforded to the 
pilgrims in return. The road winded round the solitary hills, buried 

r miles in forest, and intersected at short intervals by deep ravines 
which formed innumerable caves, swarming with rob and wild 
beasts. The plunderers carried on their depredations undisturbed by 
the magistrates as long as they did not entirely cloge the path. The 
sufferings of the pilgrims, however, at length became so intense as to 
affect the popularity of the shrine, and leave them nothing to offer to the 
idol when they reached the holy city. It then became a question of 
revenue, and Mr. Keating’s action was prompt. He ordered out a 
detachment of native infantry to act against the banditti—‘ reported 
to consist of about three hundred men ’—who had plundered a caravan 
of pilgrims, killing five of them, ‘and entirely stopped up the road.’ 
The nature of the country made the operation a difficult one, and the 
commanding officer was directed to farnish ‘ as great a force from the 
detachment of native infantry’ as he could spare, ‘ for the clearing of 
the jungle.’ The unhappy devotee who escaped the bandits and wild 
beasts,upon the road fell a victim to the collector’s barpies at the 
shrine, and after being mulcted of the last farthing, and spending 
many nights of anxious waiting in the cold, often failed to gain the 
reward of his pilgrimage. A single narrow door, four feet by five, 
formed the sole entrance, and the great object of the pilgrims was to 
catch @ sight of the god on the holy night, ‘ which if they migs, their 
labour is lost. Thousands depart disappointed,’ continues the collector, 


but effectual measures were taken that they sh 
make their oblation before they went.” ey should be compelled to 


This horrible scandal went on—scandalizing no one however in 
those days—till it was actually proposed and agreed to farm the 
holy city to the chief priest, in the belief, naively expressed 
by Mr. Keating, that if there were no interference by the 
Government the popularity of the scheme might improve. 
“ Religious artifices,” said this worthy, “ will. be practised 
and the reputation of the temple increased.” There must 
indeed have been much in a country where such things as this 
could oceur for Lord Cornwallis to reform, and perhaps Mr 
Hunter is not so singular as he supposes in attributing to that 
Governor-General 80 great a share in reforming them. What 
he is more original in is his well-sustained speculation as to 
the vast superiority of the Aryan religious and social ideas to 




















those entertained by the squat and black aborigines of Bengal, 
whom the Sanskrit people gradually drove out. Mr. Hunter 
arrives carefully and distinctly at the conclusion that whatever 
is worst in Hinduism and in caste has arisen from the con- 
tamination of the conquerors by the conquered, and he illus- 
trates this view by a variety of very interesting suggestions, 
drawn from wide reading and intelligent experience. Our 
author has also some excellent and lively descriptions of the 
Santals, very eminent for high qualities amongst the aboriginal 
tribes. The pages which describe their village life are very 
interesting, and those which narrate their rebellion are fall of 
instructive suggestions in reference to the treatment of abo- 
riginal insurgents. We have not pretended to do more than 
indicate very roughly what may be looked for in this most able 
volume. We shall watch for its successor with considerable 
eagerness, and we can say of Mr. Hunter’s first instalment that 
it might fairly be the text of many essays, not only on Indian 
government, but on various niceties of race, of religion, of 
agricultural, manufacturing, and social life. Such books are 
magazines of trustworthy political data. 








M. BENOIST’S VIRGIL.* 


Tue Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, by M. E. Benoist, 

form a volume which is very creditable to French scholarship. 
Whether we look to the careful recension of the text or to the 
clear and neat commentary thereon, we are equally well 
satisfied with M. Benoist’s performance. In settling his text, 
he has studied and weighed the latest results of criticism and 
philology, and where he departs from the more usually received 
readings, he gives us his reasons for so doing. The textual r 
criticism of Virgil has exercised so much of the best ingenuity 
and research of ancients and moderns that one might fairly 
think to find it a thoroughly settled result. But for the benefit 
of those who are inclined so to believe, we cannot do better 
than quote M. Benoist’s thoughtful words, with which he com- 
mences his work. ‘“ On croit yolontiers que sur les principaux 
textes des auteurs latins la critique a dit son dernier mot. 
Il semble qu’aprés les grands érudits de la Renaissance, puis 
apres les maitres de l’école Hollandaise 4 qui l’on doit la 
collection dite des Variorwm, il ne soit resté qu’une besogne 
facile et courte, bientét achevée par les travaux de l’Allemagne 
moderne. CO’est ]& pourtant une erreur. L’étude réelle des 
textes commence 4 peine avec les progrés récents de la diplo- 
matique, de la métrique, et de la grammaire comparée.” This 
is very true, and we would gladly follow M. Benoist in his 
sketch of the vicissitudes of Virgilian criticism from Scaliger 
down to Ribbeck, and in his discussion of the various MSS. on 
which the text has been based, and by which it has been 
tested. But we must leave this for the study of his readers. 
The scholars to whose judgment M. Benoist attaches most 
weight are M. Haupt, Ladewig, and Ribbeck. The critical 
edition of the last named is deservedly called by him “ louvre 
la plus compléte et la mieux ordonnée qui existe jusqn’a 
présent sur Virgile.” To Ladewig’s interpretations he 
seems to us sometimes to concede too much. Bat our 
editor does not omit to do justice to modern scholars of 
other nations. Professor Conington’s commentary he seems to 
prize highly, and he certainly does full justice (we should 
have thought considerably more than justice) to Professor 
Anthon, of Columbia College, by calling him “un Virgilien du 
plus grand mérite.” Nor has he neglected the vexed question 
of Latin orthography, as his text sufficiently shows; but he 
acknowledges “il n’est pas possible dans I’état actuel des 
études grammaticales en France, d'adopter une orthographe 
scientifique pour un classique latin dont l’usage est répandu.” 
But he thinks that the startling orthography of Latin accord- 
ing to modern Germany may even spread across the Rhine; 
“et si elle est fondée sur des observations et des principes 
scientifiques, il voudrait mieux s’y rendre par raison que de se la 
voir imposer par l’usage et l’imitation irréfiéchie,” 

We have turned to many passages in M. Benoist’s comm 
and do not find that any difficulty has been intentionally shirked, 
though he is rather apt to put them aside at once with a line of 
explanation instead of discussing them at anything like length 
But we cannot have everything,and where M. Benoist undertakes 
to discuss, he does so with much neatness and point. Asa 
specimen note of the kind,we must quotethat upon (Georg. i. 518) 

A Addunt in spatia,” which has been a crux of commentators 
in every generation. “ Addunt in spatia. Le texte de ce 
passage est trés-controversé et l'interprétation varie beaucoup, 
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suivant les commentateurs. Servius et Quintilien donnent 
addunt in spatia; le Romanus: addunt spatia; le Medi- 
ceus: addunt spatio, comme premiére legon; une trés-ancienne 
correction & l’encre rouge rétablit addunt in spatia; plusieurs 
manuscrits de seconde ordre: addunt in spatio; d'autres: 
addunt se in spatia. Les manuscrits de Silius Italicus 
qui a imité ce passage xvi. 374: im spatio addebant. Enfin 
Wagner conjecture addunt se spatio. L’imitation de Silius 
permet d’abord de rétablir d’une maniére certaine la pré- 
position entre le verbe et le substantif. Les témoinages les 
plus importants, le Romanus, le Mediceus, Servius, sont en faveur 
de la forme spatia. Ainsi done, loin de corriger sur ce point 
Virgile par Silius, c’est Silius qu’il faut émender & l'aide de 
Virgile. Reste 4 expliquer in spatia. Il faut se rappeler que 
les chars qui courraient dans le cirque devenaient au certain 
nombre de fois parcourir ]’étendue de l’hippodrome, en doublant 
les bornes (metw) placées & chaque extrémité, et revenir au 
point de départ, pour étre vainqueurs. O’est ainsi que sur nos 
champs de course on oblige souvent les chevaux & parcourir un 
certain nombre de fois l’étendue de la piste pour obtenir le 
prix. Chez les anciens, ordinairement|l’hippodrome devait étre 
parcouru sept fois, et chacun des tours accomplis en doublant 
les deux bornes, s’appelait spatiwm. On congoit bien que plus 
on approchait du terme, plus les chevaux s’animaient et dans 
les derniers tours, quelques-uns finissaient par s’emporter; le 
cocher penché en arriére n’en était plus le maitre; l’attelage 
(currus) n’obéissait plus au frein. 





C’est la ce qu’a voulu dire | 


Virgile.” Then follows a listof authorities establishing this mean- | 


ing of spatia ; illustrations of addere or addere se, in the sense of 


finally a quotation from Servius on the sense of the whole 
passage. 
terpretations of grammatical difficulties, and sometimes with 
his omission of any reference to them. But in an author so 
overrun with commentaries as Virgil is, there is always to be 
found a supporter of any way of taking a sentence. And 
doctors will disagree on them till the end of time. For example, 
we should have protested against taking vento as a dative case 
in Geor. iv. 484:—* Atque Ixionii vento rota constitit orbis.” 
Bat we find M. Benoist has Ladewig on his side for so con- 
struing it in government with constitit, though in a parallel 
passage, “quum placidum ventis staret mare,” he takes it 
rightly enough as the ablative. But, as a whole, this com- 
mentary is very meritorious, and ought to be a most satisfactory 
work to M. Benoist and his enterprising publishers. 








THE MOONSTONE* 


AtrHovuen the style of the book before us alone is undoubtedly 
such as would secure for it a prominent place among modern 
works of fiction, its merits, in this respect, are likely to be 
lost sight of in the very remarkable plot, to the construction of 
which Mr. Wilkie Collins has brought endless ingenuity and 
labour. Most of those who read “The Moonstone” aré likely 
to regard it less as a work of literature than as an elaborate 
puzzle, at the explanation of which they will endeavour to 
arrive with all possible haste. The arrangement of the materials 
of which the author has availed himself is admirable; but we 
doubt whether, as the reader follows the course of the plot, he 
will not become painfully sensible of the unsatisfactory founda- 
tion upon which the whole superstructure is based. At the 
commencement of the novel we find oursélves in a mystery, 
and we can scarcely be said to emerge from it even at that 
portion of the third volume where marriage and happiness is 
brought home to everybody. The story of “The Moonstone ” 
18, In some particulars, fcunded upon the traditions which are 
said to be associated with two of the Royal diamonds of Europe 
—one of the stones in the Russian imperial sceptre and the 
Koh-i-noor—and this tradition underlies the whole of the novel. 
Indian stories described the Moonstone as having been set in 
the forehead of an Indian four-handed god who, on the temple 
where it stood at Somnauth being destroyed in the eleventh 
century, was removed by three Brahmins to Benares. Here 
Vishnu appeared to the three Brahmins in a dream, commanded 
that the diamond should be watched by three priests in turn 
night and day for ever, and predicted disaster to any one who 
laid hold of the gem, and to all of his house and name who 
removed it. The descendants of the three Brahmins continue the 
watch until, on the destruction of the shrine by Arungzebe in 
the eighteenth century, it passes into the hands of an officer of 





went Moonstone : @ Romance. By Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘‘ The Woman in 
ite, No Name,” “Armadale,” &c. Three vols, London : Tinsley 


Where we least agree with M. Benoist is in his in- | 


rank, and ultimately into the possession of Tippoo, who placed 
it as an ornament in the handle of his dagger, the gem being 
all the time watched by three Brahmin priests in disguise. At 
the taking of Seringapatam, John Herncastle, an English 
officer, is met by one of his relations at the tréasury of the 
palace, and under rather suspicious circumstances. Two Indians 
are found lying across the entrance dead, and a third is sink- 
ing down from the stab which he had just received from a 
dagger having a stone in its handle, which Herncastle grasps 
dripping with blood. The dying man cries, “The Moonstone 
will have its vengeance yet on you and yours.” John Hern- 
castle in time acquires rank in the army, and returns: to 
England to be shunned by his relations, and known as the wicked 
colonel. He is continually in danger of his life at the hands of 
three Indians, who are continually dogging his footsteps, but 
by depositing the Moonstone in a bank, and leaving directions 
with a solicitor that in the event of anything happening to him 
the diamond is to be sent to Amsterdam and there broken up, 
a course that would utterly defeat the plans of the Brahmin, 
he manages to continue his worthless existence until he dies 
of extreme old age. Before his death the Colonel suffers a 
rebuff at the house of his sister, Lady Verinder, for which hé 
exacts a remarkable vengeance. He leaves to his niece Rachel 
Verinder, Lady Verinder’s only daughter, the diamond, and it 
is taken out of the bank in London, where it was deposited for 
safe custody, that it may be presented to Rachel on her birth- 
day by her cousin Franklin Blake, Franklin arrives at the 
house in the absence of his aunt and cousin, and hearing that 


| three Indian jugglers have been seen about the place, he starts 


‘quickening pace”; a similar usage of the preposition im, and | for the neighbouring town a few miles off, and deposits the 


Moonstone with a banker there. By the time the birthday 
arrives Rachel has refused another cousin, Godfrey Ablewhite, 


_ a gentleman who devotes himself to philanthropy and to taking 





the chair at ladies’ meetings, in favour of Franklin, to whom 
she becomes engaged. Among the other amusements in which 
the lovers indulge is a singular taste for door painting by a 
new process which Franklin bas brought from abroad with him. 
The diamond is handed over to Rachel, and at the birthday 
dinner-party there happens to be present a distinguished 
Eastern traveller to whom the story of the Moonstone is not 
unknown, and who discovers in the three Indian jugglers, who 
again appear upon the scene, Brahmins of high caste; and 
the descendants of the three custodians of the diamond. 
Rachel wears the Moonstone, and evincing that obstinacy 
which is a main feature in her character, she will allow no 
one to take charge of it, places it at night in a cabinet in 
her sitting-room, and in the morning finds it stolen. There is 
no trace to be found of the thief. The Indians are thrown 
into prison as vagrants, but nothing is found upon them, 
Sergeant Ouff, an eminent detective, is brought down. from 
London, but Rachel refuses to give him any information, and 
strange to say she completely outs her old lover, and will hold 
no communication with him. Sergeant Ouff’s suspicions point: 
to Rachel herself. He thinks that she has used the diamond 
for the purpose of raising money to pay her debts, and that 
she has been aided by Rosanna Spearman, one of the servants; 
a deformed girl who had been brought up as a thief, and whom 
Lady Verinder had received from a reformatory. Many 
circumstances point to Rosanna as the guilty person. The 
newly-painted door leading to Rachel’s sitting-room has been 
smeared, and the smear must have beem made by the thief. 
The night clothing of all the servants is found correct, but 
Rosanna is known to have purchased some cloth at the village, 
and to have been engaged in her own room making something: 
In addition, the detective discovers that she has bought a tin 
box and chain, and sinks them in the “ shivering sands” on the 
coast, and not far from the house; This box the sergednt is 

assured contains the nightgown of the guilty person. Rosanna’ 
Spearman, however, commits suicide, and the detective is at 
length dismissed by Lady Verinder, leaving the mystery 
unexplained. In time, however, all is cleared up; a communi- 

cative assistant to a country doctor had, whilst his master was’ 
delirious, taken down his ravings and got at the fact that one’ 
of the gentlemen at the birthday dinner-party—we will not 

disclose the author’s secret by saying who—was drugged with 

opium. The assistant is of opinion, and finds his view fortified 

by a passage from Carpenter’s Physiology, that the diamond 

was stolen under the influence of the drug, and that it is not 

impossible that another dose may result in the sleeper repeating 

all that he did on the previous occasion. The experiment is 

tried in the presence of witnesses, anda sham diamond is taken 

in the same way that the real one had been; but beyond afford- 

ing some proof, not very strong, that the saspected individual 

was not a thief, the means adopted are resultless, as the sleeper 

drops the piece of glass upon the floor and sinks off to sleep. 
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Rachel’s solicitor and friend, Mr. Bruff, however, has good 
reason for suspecting that the diamond has been pawned with 
a money-lender of questionable character, Mr. Luker, of 
Lambeth, and lodged by that gentleman with his bankers. If 
Mr. Bruff’s object was to recover for his client a gem worth 
£30,000, and if he was a sensible man, it is probable that he 
would have availed himself of the control which he afterwards 
shows he possessed over Mr. Luker or of the assistance of the 
police, and by means of a search-warrant got hold of the Moon- 
stone. Mr. Bruff, however, did not act as most sensible mortals 
and any attorney would have done, but he conducts himself as 
if the great object of his existence had been, as it no doubt was, 
to protract the interest of the story. He seems to have confused 
himself between the law appertaining to pawnbrokers and those 
principles of equity jurisprudence relating to the payment of 
mortgage moneys, and, under the impression that the Moon- 
stone could not be redeemed until a year has elapsed from its 
deposit, he arranges that at the end of a year a watch shall be 
placed at the bankers to find out who redeems the diamond, 
and ultimately dces discover the thief. 

Although we may leave ourselves open to the charge which 
those who are wise after the fact are always met with, we doubt 
whether any number of people would proceed as Mr. Wilkie 
Collins makes his characters act. Serg. Cuff plays the detective 
of romance admirably; but it is questionable whether his brethren 
of Scotland-yard do not generally set about their duty with more 
dash, and infinitely less science, than he displays. “The Moon- 
stone ” is made up, like Mr. Wilkie Collins’s other novels, of 
distinct narratives by the more prominent characters. That of 
Betteredge, Lady Verinder’s old servant, is the most important 
of the contributions, and it is on the whole very pleasing. We 
could have wished. however, that the old steward had less to 
say about Robinson Crusoe. Miss Clack’s narrative is intended 
to convey the idea of a meddlesome fanatic, but it is merely a 
broad burlesque of the character. 








AN IRISH REFORMER.* 


Iretanp is the standing reproach and the standing danger 
of England. She is also the standing trouble and vexation of 
English newspaper writers: not so much on account of the 
problems really presented for discussion in the condition of the 
sister island (for these have aserious interest which perpetually 
enforces attention) as by reason of the wild writing and ill- 
considered schemes to which the Irish question so frequently 
gives birth. Here is a little book which comes to us from 
Dundalk, and which professes to point out the way to a renovated 
Ireland, and to the removal of all the old sources of discontent. 
Oor reliance on Mr. O’Neill’s ability to handle the grave 
affairs he undertakes to elucidate would have been the greater 
if he had consented to adopt a more modest style. As it is, 
his book, as far as its literary execution is concerned, is one of 
the most wretched specimens of clap-trap we have ever seen. 
The writing is a series of melodramatic starts and exclamations. 
The very printer is called in to aid the effect by a liberal intro- 
duction of small capitals, large capitals, and fancy letters ; and 
Mr. O'Neill appears to consider that he is helping to clear up 
the difficulties of the landlord and tenant question by repro- 
ducing some of the most hackneyed quotations from Irish 
poets—such as “The emerald gem of the western world,” 
“ First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea” (twice 
over), “ a bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” &c. The 
original flights of rhetoric are quite of a piece with these quo- 
tations. Mr. O'Neill is grandiose, or nothing. He is for ever 
beating the air with ungainly arms, and seeking to win a 
march on us byan appeal to sentiment, afterthemanner of a fifth- 
rate debating-club orator. His style is emphatically the “ first 
flower of the earth ” style, with a dash of O’Connell vituperation, 
as when he spoke of “the base, bloody, and brutal Whigs.” Indeed, 
S bloody ” and “ brutal ” are favourite epithets with Mr. O’N eill, 
and his mind seems at the mercy of any gust of passion or hyste- 
rical gasp of emotion by which it may be visited. In his pages, 
Erin is for ever singing disconsolate songs to the harp, with 
dishevelled hair about ber shoulders, and we hear of Brian 
Boru as a help to the removal of existing troubles. We regret 
that we should be forced to write in this strain of any work 
honestly attempting to discover the causes of Irish misery, and 
to suggest a remedy; but Mr. O’Neill’s absurdities provoke 
retort. We are of those who frankly admit* that Ireland has 
many just grounds of bitter complaint against England; that 
our government of the western island was for many ages a stand- 
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ing outrage on justice and humanity; and that even now we 
have a good deal to amend that has been left us as the dark 
and miserable legacy of more selfish times. The inconsiderate 
way in which some writers in the English press speak of the 
sufferings and the aspirations of Ireland is as offensive to us 
as it can be to Mr. O’Neill; but as little can we approve of 
the balderdash and violence on the other side, which we find 
so abundantly in the pages before us. Is it worth while at 
the present day to go back to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, merely for the sake of flinging a few choice epithets, 
such as “ bloody,” “ brutal,” and the like, at Queen Elizabeth, 
Oliver Cromwell, and William of Orange, and repeating question- 
able stories about Irishmen having been transported as “slaves” 
to the West Indies, and Irishwomen having been sent out to 
the same islands to gratify the passions of English planters ? 
Or is any good likely to ensue from writing such as this P— 


« Since the victory of William of Orange, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, England has ruled supreme in Ireland. For one 
hundred and seventy-eight years England has had Ireland at her feet. 
England placed landlords over us; it sent its own English and Scotch 
land-tillers into our country; it made the land-laws for this island. 
Daring that very long period England has been complete master in 
this country. The lion growling over its writhing victim is not more 
triumphantly dominant. England has had fall power over Ireland.” 


We are the more inclined to protest against all this fire and 
fury because Mr. O’Neill’s book contains several facts quite 
strong enough in themselves not to need such tawdry brocade 
to set them off. To any fair statement of existing grievances, 
having an actual bearing on the condition of Ireland, we should 
be the last to object, however much they might tell against 
English rule. But to arouse sectarian animosities which already 
sufficiently divide the Irish people themselves, is a task only 
worthy of Mr. Murphy; indeed, Mr. O'Neill might almost be 
suspected of a desire to shine as the Murphy of the other side. 

We gladly pass from these irritating and barren topics to 
the more practical affairs of the present moment. “ At the 
end of nearly two centuries of English supreme rule,” says 
Mr. O'Neill, “ one-fourth of Ireland is lying waste; scarcely 
any part of it is properly cultivated, and the people are so 
disgusted with English government that they are ready to 
burst out into open rebellion whenever there is a chance of 
success. England’s landlords and England’s land-laws have 
not succeeded in Ireland. Our farmers are little better than 
serfs; the tillers of the soil are in an abject state of poverty 
and of subjugation; they are also in a dangerous state of dis- 
content. .... Emigration is going on at a fearful rate. Two 
hundred thousand persons leave Ireland annually.” The popu- 
lation of the country is not much more than five millions, 
though it might sustain, and indeed has sustained, a much 
larger number. All these statements are, unfortunately, but 
too true, and it cannot be wondered at that any Irishman 
should speak of them with grief and indignation. The evils 
of absenteeism—the cruelty of evictions (these, says Mr. 
O'Neill, give an average of 6,194 every year, and in the year 
1840 there were no less than 50,000), the injustice of main- 
taining a Protestant Church in the midst of a people who 
are Catholic in the main, and such disgraceful facts as that 
the cottiers about Youghal have to pay to the Duke of Devon- 
shire—the owner of large districts in that part of Ireland—a 
halfpenny for every ass-load of sea-sand they bring up from 
the beach to mix with sea-weed for manure ;—things such as 
these are the perpetual sources of discontent and disloyalty in 
Irishmen, and will be so until they are amended. Mr. O'Neill's 
mode of amending them we will give in his own words :— 


“Appoint persons, under an Act of Parliament, by an elective : 


system, similar to that by which Poor-law guardians are now appointed 
and according to the Poor-law union divisions, thas forming « looal 
acting body, whose business shall be to attend to the buying, letting, 
and management of land, as land agents do now. These to be called 
land guardians. Their territorial power to be the same as that of the 
Poor- law guardians, that is, each set of land guardians to act for the 
same unions as the Poor-law guardians do, The land guardians to 
act on behalf of the people. Land commissioners should be appointed 
by Government to serve as checks on the land guardians, just as the 
Poor-law commissioners do with respect to the Poor-law guardians. 
These would act on behalf of the Crown. Thus the agency I recom- 
mend is exactly similar to that by which the Puor-law system is now 


worked. The daties of the land guardians would be—To purchase | 


land offered for sale, either in town or country. To purchase lands, 


either in cultivation or lying now uncultivated, but which are sug. © 


ceptible of planting or being otherwise rendered useful. T 

lands as farms, or otherwise to have them cultivated. And po oca 
for the expenditures and receipts to the land commissioners. The 
purchase-money to be advanced by the Bank of Ireland, for which 
advances the Government shall be security. The lands purchased 

and the profits resulting from them, to be Government property till 
the debt of the purchasing be paid. No act of purchase, of letting, of 


p*y ment, or other land agency on the part of the land guardians to be ~ 
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valid, if not approved of by the land commissioners. The debt being 
paid, and so the purchased lands being converted from private into 
national property, the rents or other profits from such lands are to be 


so as to free both farmers and townspeople from local taxation. To 
improving harbours, and defraying all such expenses connected with 
them, as may render every port in Ireland free from all dues,” &c. 


There are some questionable points in this scheme, which, 
however, we cannot afford space to discuss, but must leave the 
whole question in the hands of other Irish reformers who may 
be inclined to consider the future of the land and its cultivators 
in a less violent and irritating spirit. 








M. TOURNIER’S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES.* 


M. Ep. Tournrer has produced a very useful edition of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles. Classical exegesis and criticism have 
been so completely monopolized by German students, that 
Messrs. Hachette & Co. are to be congratulated for publish- 
ing a commentary in French with a very good text. M. 
Tournier has availed himself of the manifold labours of other 
editors, and does not add much that is his own; but the 
selection of notes which he makes is for the most part good, 
though it seems to us he sometimes confuses himself a little 
by his eclectic process, and sometimes tries to interpret 
passages in two different ways at once. The text which 
he gives us is mainly founded on W. Dindorf’s recension 
published in 1860, and that of M. Nauck, which appeared 
> between 1857-65. A new feature in the arrangement of the 
' critical apparatus in this volume is to give the reading of 


> the Laurentian MS., and on a lower line the later conjectures 


5 which recent scholars have elaborated. With some little 


pecs reserve, M. Tournier accepts the view of Dindorf respecting the 


’ condition of the Sophoclean text :—“ Le manuscrit du dixiéme 


~~ ou onzidme sitcle qui est conservé & la bibliothéque Laurentienne 


de Florence .... est le seul entre tous les manuscrits de 
Sophocle qui ait pour nous la valeur d’un original; tous les 
autres n’en sont que de copies directes ou indirectes.” But 
M. Tournier cannot help charging the Professor with some- 
thing of inconsistency: “ Ce serait de n’avoir pas mis en pra- 
tique avec assez de décision le principe si nettement énoncé et 
si énergiquement défendu dans sa préface.” Dindorf claims 
for the Laurentian MS. the honour of being the sole source of 
the text, and yet he too readily admits later variations into his 
text, while Nauck only recognises it as the principal manu- 
script, yet he declares “ il s’est efforcé de rapprocher son texte & 
celui du Laurentianus plus que n’avaient fait les précédents 
éditeurs.” 

M. Tournier, in his critical notes, has evidently studied the 
latest editions of the tragedies of Sophocles. Cobet, Meineke, 
Bergk, G. Wolf, Heiland, &c., are laid under contribution, but 
we do not see Seyffert’s name among modern critics in our 
editor’s notes. Asa textual critic, we do not think M. Tournier 
himself shows much of the dyyévora which is necessary for a 
master in that department. His suggestion of rwpéypuara in 
the line dpduov a icwoac TH duce Ta réppara will not command 
attention, nor his emendation in Antig. 3, of dxovc drep for 
arnc drep. The reading aync drep, which he does not notice, 
has at any rate the advantage of requiring the most in- 
finitesimal ¢hange in an uncial MS. In the corrupt chorus 
beginning & chewa Larauie (Aj. 596), our editor writes, “Nous 
lisons comme Schneidewin ce passage horriblement défiguré, 
[ogee pipvwy year xdg re pnvav dyhpOpoe aidy 
| evvopa, &.;” but would it not be more accurate to describe 

this as Bergk’s conjecture adopted in the fifth edition of 
Schneidewin, whose own reading was very different? M. 
Tournier ventures on a small conjecture in the line (O. R. 328) 
éyw & ob wh more rity’ we dy cixw, ph) ra o’ Exohyvw Kaka, 
Nauck, Meineke, and Hermann propose total changes; while 
our editor is content with ray’ — we ip’ cimw — pr) ra o’, &e. 
We think that to read ray’ &¢ dy ely would be simpler. 
Between the various corrections and interpretations of 
(O. C. 1080) ci@’aeAdala, &e., we cannot help thinking 
M. Tournier has become confused. 
_ Of the more modern exegetical commentaries of which use 
is made in this edition, the preference is evidently (and we may 
Say deservedly) given to Schneidewin, and his later reviser 
N auck. The labours of Hermann and Erfurdt are passed over 
in silence. We cannot agree with M. Tournier in speaking of 
Wander as “un des guides les plus sirs pour l’intelligence de 
Sophocle ;” still less that his distinctive qualities are “ une 
critique prudente, une bonne méthode, et une grande solidité 
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dans l’interprétation.” But we thank him for doing justice to 
the edition of Neue: “Il est indispensable,” he says, “ & qui- 
conque veut étudier & fond la langue de Sophocle.” It is, 
however, rather childish to assert that the small use made of 
Ellendt’s lexicon is attributable to its high price and to the 
fact that it follows the arrangement of lines according to Her- 
mann. From such commentator M. Tournier selects for the 
most part his exegetical notes, and is often very happy in 
expressing, with great terseness and true French neatness, the 
upshot of some long dissertation. But some of the grammatical 
constructions proposed seem to us more than doubtful. For 
instance, on the passage (Ajax, 177)— 


, 
i} rov rivoc vikag axaprwrov xaper, 
ij pa KAXvroy évapwr 
Yevabeio’ addpore eir’ Ehapaforéace ; 


It cannot be right to say “WevoOcioa est construit ici avec 
trois cas différens” — for ydapey stands by itself, only with 
reference to a finite verb in a past sentence, and as, construed 
with an adjective, is exactly paralleled by xaxijc yuvatkdc 
xapiy adyapy drodero (Har. I. T. 566), and édapaPodiag is 
only a causal dative. Nor can we accept the rendering of 
tapeipwy, in Antig. 367, where we find the note “ vdpoue 
rapsipwv xOovec Bewy 7’ Evopxoy dixay, entrelacant (c’est & dire 
mélant, confondant) les lois.” The reading rape/pwy may be, 
and probably is, corrupt; but such an interpretation of it seems 
impossible. We think, too, that “ explique-toi,” as a rendering 
of xa Adyoc onuavérw (Trach. 345), might mislead a pupil 
as to the commentator’s meaning. Every commentator will 
have his own idea as to what shall be said and what shall be 
left unsaid; but on any method it seems to us that it is un- 
scholarly merely to say on Trach. 675, “ apyir’ pour apyijre: 
élision trés-rare,” and not to add a syllable on the passage in 
the critical notes; and the editor can hardly have been fully 
aware of the difficulties that underlie the jjetc pev ov vooovrrec 
aropecOa viv in Aj. 269. 

The volume commences with an interesting notice of 
Sophocles, to which we cannot now do more than allude. But 
one sentence in it seems especially important. ‘“ Nous ne 
savons rien,” says M. Tournier, “ d’ailleurs, de la fagon dont se 
distribuaient quarte par quartre les piéces de Sophocle. Senle- 
ment l’exemple des trois tragédies d’Antigone,’ d’Cidipe 
Roi, et d’Gidipe 4 Colone, qu’un lien trilogique semble unir, 
et qui furent néanmoins représentées & de trés-grands inter- 
valles, semble prouver que les pieces de la trilogie tragique 
n’étaient plus pour lui ce qu’elles paraissent avoir été toujours, 
ou presque toujours, pour Alschyle, les trois actes d’un méme 
drime. Aussi quand bien méme nous en connaitrions tous les 
sujets, il nous serait, sans doute, encore impossible de grouper 
ses couvres par tétralogies.” But does not this passage some- 
what ignore the internal characteristics of the different members 
of a trilogy of plays? 

We do not know that M. Tournier possesses all the requisite 
qualities that an editor of Sophocles needs,—Sophoeles, 
that most Greek and yet most difficult of all Greek poets. 
But, at any rate, he has shown a very diligent study of his 
author and a real interest in his work. The critical portion 
of his volume is very convenient in arrangement and sufli- 
ciently full in matter. The exegetical part is unequal, and 
shows rather the work of w diligent student than of an original 
scholar. But so many are its excellences notwithstanding, that 
we are not surprised to see it described on the title-page, 
“ Ouvrage couronné par l'association pour l’encouragement des 
études Grecques.” 








THE ORKNEYS.* 


We have to thank Mr. Gorrie for his pleasant volume on the 
Orkneys. Progress has been slow in these remote islands, and 
a man need not be very old to be able to contrast with his own 
eyes the incomplete civilization of centuries ago with the pro- 
gress which we witness to-day. So recently as 1835 the pundlar 
and bismar were the weighing instruments in common use, 
imported in distant ages from Norway. Mr. Gorrie mentions 
that when in the last century a number of Orkney gentlemen, 
convinced that these weights had gradually increased in pon- 
derosity, withheld the feu-daties from the Earl of Morton and 
involved him in the lawsuit known as the Pandlar Process, 
they obtained from the Burgomaster of Bergen, custodian of 
Norwegian weights and measures, a certificated statement of the 
original standards. Till within between thirty and forty years ago 
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kélp-making was the chief industry of the islands, and the state 
of agricultare was so backward that arable and pasture lands 
lay in “ run-rig,” oF intermixed, and were separated from the 
common wastes of moorland by hill-dykes built of turf. As the 
crops began to show above ground, cattle and sheep belonging 


to the various proprietors and crofters were driven out into the | 


hill-common, where they lived as they could until autamn, the 
lambs furnishing sport to the raven, the hooded crow, and the 


plack-backed gull. Swooping from their eyries on the Dwarfie | 


Hammers of Hoy, eagles wheeled and circled over the hill- 
commons; selecting their victims at will. Even when harvest- 
ing was over, and sheep and cattle were restored to the 
protection of the hill-dykes, the want of inclosures led 
to an elaborated system of sheep-marks, which obtains in 
some parts to this day. “A register of the marks,” says 
Mr. Gorrie, “ was kept by the baron bailie of each parish. 


The following is a sample of an Orphir sheep-owner’s mark :— _ 
‘The crop of the right lug and a bit behind, a rip on | 


the left lag and a bit before, and the tail off’ In North 


Ronaldshay, at the present day, the sheep of the various holders | 
feed in common on the sea-margin, otitside a dry stone wall | 


that makes the circuit of the island, and the old system of mul- 
titudinous marking still prevails in that quaint and primitive 
region of Orkney. The marks, wonderfully ingenious in variety, 
are entered in the different leases, and a reference to these 


infallible registers settles any dispute with regard to ownership | 


which may arise, The ‘lugs’ of the unfortunate North 
Ronaldshay sheep; which have a closer affinity to sacrificial 


goats than to cheviots or merinos, are cropped and ‘ ripped’ in | 
a handred different ways, very curious and puzzling to behold.” | 


Payment in kind was common a generation back ; and a land- 
lord received his rents either in the shape of a certain number 
of days’ labour, or in malt, oatmeal, butter, poultry, peats, and 
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' aspect, formerly used as kilns for drying grain, are still attached 


to many of the cottages. The doorway is generally so low- 
browed that every man of ordinary stature must make 
obeisance to the household gods as he enters and retires. Cows 


| and calves, which have a better right to be called domestic 


animals in Orkney than elsewhere, are occasionally quartered 
in one end of the cabin, or shate the ‘forehouse’ with the 
family when they require careful nurture. Overhead, on the 
rafters, ‘the red cock and the grey,’ celebrated in Border 
ballad minstrelsy, roost composedly at dusk beside their wives 
and concubines, and stir the sleepers at dawn with their loud 
réveille. A peat fire smoulders in the middle of the floor, or 
close to the blackened wall, and the smoke, after rising and 
lingering in wreaths about the rafters, escapes by the same 
hole that admits the light—faint and dim in the noon-tide of 
a summer day.” But many of the tenants of these hamble 
dwellings have money in the bank, and send their children 
to kirk of a Sunday arrayed in considerable finery. We 
cannot, however, pursue this subject. Such of our readers as 
would like to know more about it can inform and amuse 
themselves at the same time by perusing Mr. Gorrie’s interesting 
volume. 








THE STORY OF MAIRWARA.* 


Tuts little book is partly a reprint, and wholly a réchauffe, 
of a more than twice-told tale. It is published avowedly at 
the present moment to serve a special political purpose, about 
which we shall presently have a word or two to say; but apart 
from this aim it is in many respects worthy of attention, and 
contains much that is interesting, and probably not a little that 


_ will be new to the ordinary reader. The second title of the 


kelp, delivered at a price below the market value. As might be | 


expected, this system was found to have a prejadicial effect on 
the habits and prosperity of the people. Mr. Gorrie tells us 
that it was not uncommon for proprietors to stock the larger 


deliver a similar value in horses, cows, sheep, and farming im- 


book is inappropriate, for in no respect is this work an historical 
or descriptive account of “ our rule in India;” but it was meant 


| doubtless by this phrase to point out that, in the comparison of 


plements. The result of this middleman system on the cottars | 


or.small tenants is described by Mr. Scarth, in his statistical 
account of the parishes of Cross and Burness in these words :— 
“A youngster, when he has hardly attained to manhood, and 
before he can have saved as much as will purchase a bed and 
blankets, makes an improvident marriage, and only then thinks 
of looking for a hut to shelter him and his fast-increasing 
family, Having got the hut and a small piece of land, he has 
to go into debt for the purchase of a wretched cow and a still 
more wretched pony, and, paying his rent in small but 
never-ending and ill-defined personal services, or, as it is 
expressively called in the country language, onca work, 
be becomes the slave of the principal tenant, who is so 
blind to his own interests as to prefer the slovenly half- 
executed work of this hopeless, ill-fed, and inert being to the 
willing and active services of a well-paid and well-fed farm 
servant.” ‘This system has to a great extent disappeared. 
Steam, the great civilizer, has turned the tide of improvement 
into the Orkneys, and the ancient plough of Egypt and Rome, 
which was still in general use between thirty and forty years 
ago, has given place to ploughs of mote modern date. Mr. 

rie gives an extract from an old diary kept by a niémber of 
@ once famous Orkney family, in which there is this item :— 
“1721. Octr. 15. To my jourtiey sotith, having taken my 
departure from Kirkwall, 16 September 1721, and did not 
arrive there (Edinburgh) till the 15th Octr., being 12 days 
stormed at the Ferry, as per the particular accott, £44. 9s.” 
There was, indeed, formerly so little intercourse between the 
islands and the other parts of Britain that “the churches in 
Orkney are said to have offered up the uswal loyal prayers for 
James II. three months after he liad retired’ to St. Germains ; 
and so formidable did a jaunt to Edinburgh last century seem 
to Orcadians that they were in the habit of making their wills 
before leaving for the south, and of celebrating a solemn ‘ foy,’ 
or parting feast, with their friends.” Now, bowever, steamers 
make bi-weekly tripé in sutimer and autumn between 
Granton, Aberdeen, and Kirkwall; while others ply six days a 
week, all the year round, across the‘ Pentland Firth. But, 
though there has been great improvement in agriculture and 
the condition of the people, muck remairis to be done for the 
cottages of the croftefs and labourers, which are frequently 
small, primitive, and miserable huts, Mr. Gorrie’s description 
of these tenements is graphic, “ Piles of peat-stacks and 
crazy out-houses are huddled together in front of these dismal 


dwellings, apparently for the purpose-of breaking the force of 
the win 








try blasts. Round towers of a quaint and antique | 


English rule with native government in the East, we ought to 


_ take into consideration the worth of that civilizing influence 
farms for incoming tenants, who subscribed an obligation to | . 8 


which England is able to exercise over a barbarous and anarchical 
community, and which no native Government would have the 
will or the power to use. And certainly, however chequered 
by selfishness or criminality may be the past history of our 
Indian empire, there is one part of our triumphs on which we 


_ may look back with honest pride. When the memory of our 


military victories and our administrative success shall have 
passed away, the conquests that have been achieved, in the 
name of England, by a few devoted men over the savagery and 
debasement of the rude hill-tribes of India will be gratefully 
remembered by those who have so been rescued from the 
condition of the brute. 

“The Story of Mairwara” is no romance, no sensational 
tale of crime, but a record of quiet progress from barbarism to 
order, and of a good work accomplished by the exercise of 
antique and almost obsolete virtues. In the centre of that 
disturbed and divided region of North-Western India that is 


known as Rajpootana, the English hold a small fortified place _ 


and a little surrounding territory called Ajmere. This post we 
occupied for the first time in 1818; we still hold it for military 
and political reasons, as giving us a fixed point from which to 
act upon the Rajpoot oligarchy. When the English troops 
were placed at Ajmere, at the date mentioned, they found that 
the peace of the country was disturbed by continual forays 
from the hill-fastnesses of a wild freebooting tribé—half 
Hindus, half Mohammedans in profession, but not much of 
religionists in any sense of the word. The Scottish High. 
landers of the last century were civilized and peaceable widen 
bers of society compared with the Mairs of Mairwara, who for 
centuries had acknowledged no law or master, and had been 
recruited by all the adventurous vagabondage of India, i 
their name had grown to be a terror through the length a 

breadth of Rajpootana. When we fixed ourselves in perma. 
neice at Ajmere, we found the Mairs so troublesome as neigh« 
bours that we were compelled in 1821 to fight them, and beat 
them into order. But the effect of this lesson would no Bee od 
have soon disappeared had not the Company chosen as the 
temporary ruler of Mairwara a man cast in a mould that hag 
almost vanished from our modern world. Henry Hall, an 
officer of Trish birth, was at this time serving as captain under 
Sir David Ochterlony in Rajpootana. He had the curiosity to 
make of his own accord the acquaintance of the Mairs; under- 
took a sketching expedition into their territory; and played a 
prominent part in the operations conducted against them in 
1821. Accordingly, when Mairwara was temporarily annexed, 
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Captain Hall was selected by Lord Hastings as military and 
political superintendent of the district. 

The state of the country at this date very nearly resembles 
that of the Scottish Highlands in 1688, as described by 
Macaulay. The territory was wholly mountainous; the soil 
was fertile, but water was deficient; there were no irrigation 
canals or reservoirs, no roads, no decently-built villages, no 
proper method of cultivation. Jungle choked up and made un- 
healthy the better part of the district. The moral state of the 
country was still more deplorable than its physical condition. 
There was no trade, no security for life or property; outrage 
and robbery were the daily occupation of the people; slavery 
in its worst form prevailed; female infanticide and the public 
sale of women were among the recognised institutions of the 
Mairs. Cleanliness was unknown; and of course epidemic 
diseases swept away every year numbers of strong men. As 
for a judicial system, or a law superior to brute force, the 
notion was strange to the mind of the Mair freebooter; and 
the religion of this tribe was of little value as a moral influence, 
for it was merely a jumble of heterogeneous superstitions. 
Here was work enough cut out for the most zealous reformer. 
Captain Hall (who afterwards became successively Major, 
Colonel, and General) set about his task with energy and reso- 
lution. He reigned—for this is the proper word—till the year 
1835, In that brief period of thirteen years, he accomplished 
the work of planting the germs of civilization among his rude 
subjects. He eradicated infanticide and the sale of women ; 
he effectually checked the practice of gang-robbery ; he esta- 
blished and procured the general acceptance of a rude but 
efficient judicial system. A salutary change in the personal 
and social habits of the Mairs was effected, chiefly through a 
sort of military conscription, for Captain Hall found that the 
most ready method of teaching his unruly subjects cleanliness, 
order, and habits of steady work, was to enrol them as sepoys 
in the Mair battalion. The means by which infanticide was 
substantially abolished was not at all direct penal legislation, 
but such a regulation of the expenses of marriage as to make 
it possible for men of the poorer classes to find wives, and to 
make it worth the while of a parent to bring up a family of 
danghters. 

The material reforms effected by Captain Hall were not less 
remarkable. Mairwara was a country of mountain steeps, of 
course without rivers or lakes, and a great part of its fertile 
land was wasted for want of water-supply. Hall addressed 
himself to the task of providing throughout the whole country 
a number of artificial lakes, each watering its surrounding 
district. Under Colonel Dixon, Hall’s worthy successor, this 
work was continued, and, while in 1820 there had not been a 
single irrigation reservoir of any large capacity in the district, 
in 1847, when Colonel Dixon made his official report, there were 
two hundred and ninety. In the same period also a quantity 
of rich land was reclaimed from the jungle, and by degrees 
first an internal,and then a general, trade began to creep into 
importance. As robbery declined, and trade increased, roads 
became necessary to the order and prosperity of Mairwara ; 
and accordingly both under the administration of Hall and 
under that of Dixon, the greatest attention was paid to the 
opening of communications between different parts of the 
country. The trade grew so rapidly under these favouring 
circumstances that in 1836, the year after Dixon’s succession, 
he was encouraged to found a town called Nya Nuggar (“the 
new city ’’),in a central position, with a market-place, and every 
arrangement for an annual fair. The success of this experi- 


_ment was remarkable, and would have increased the amazement 


and admiration with which Vietor de Jacquemont regarded the 
work of Hall. At the time that the lively French traveller 
visited India the independence of Greece had been newly 
achieved, and order had not been restored among the Greeks. 
“T see,” wrote De Jacquemont, “by the Bombay papers, that 
M. Capo d'Istrias has been murdered. Iwish Major Hall were 
his successor,” 

The special purpose with which this little book has now 
been published is to excite opposition to a supposed design of 
Sir Stafford Northcote to surrender Mairwara to the Rajpoot 
princes of Meywar and Marwar, neighbouring States that have 
always claimed a suzerainty over the Mairs. Their claims, it 
Seems, we acknowledged by treaty in 1822; and the time has 
now come, in the opinion of many, when we ought to surrender 
our temporary possession, haying done our civilizing work. We 
cannot agree with the tenor of the argument, that because Hall 
and Dixon were good rulers we are to violate a distinct treaty- 
obligation. If it can be proved—as the writer of the book before us 
asserts—that the Mairs are to a man hostile to the transfer of 
authority from the English Superintendent tothe native chiefs, 
then it would be undoubtedly a false and unjust policy to force 
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them into subjection to a rule which they detest; but if this is 
not the case, we are surely bound by our solemn promises, even 
though they were made fifty years ago. 








A CHINESE TUPPER.* 


THERE is no literary product so utterly untrustworthy as the 
aphorism or epigram; and it is into the form of epigrams that 
the first rude guesses at wisdom of a nation are naturally 
thrown. The aphorism of early ages only embodies: the first 
hasty glance in the direction of certain truths; and it is gene- 
rally accompanied by a vague mysticism, or an epigrammatic 
effort which deprives it of all value. The aphorisms or epigrams 
of our own day are quite as untrustworthy, from a different 
cause, Out of the exact sciences it is almost impossible to 
convey an accurate representation of any idea in a few terse 
words. The superficial mind says, “ What is the use of 
writing a volume about the relations between husband and 
wife P I can put it alldown in half a dozen sentences; ” whilea 
full and faithfal exposition of these relations would require as 
many books as the proffered sentences. An epigram is neces- 
sarily one-sided; an aphorism is unavoidably hasty. No 
dependence can be placed on either. We relish epigrams if 
they are witty, and aphorisms if they are epigrammatic ; but 
we do not repose confidence in them. Let us take as an 
instance an aphorism which the author of this work borrows 
from Emerson, who borrowed it from Carlyle, who borrowed it 
from Goethe. ‘ Good is discourse,” says Emerson ; “ silence is 
better, and shames it.” Taken as an abstract proposition, this 
is pure nonsense. Appropriate silence may be better than - 
inappropriate discourse ; but appropriate discourse is certainly 
better than inappropriate silence. The infinite modifications 
of human intelligence do not admit of any such didactic asser- 
tions. You must put down limits, and allow for irregularities, 
and hedge the subject in a hundred different directions before 
you can reach even an approximation to any truth. The very 
next aphorism quoted by the translator of the present little 
volume is fromthe Talmud. “ Whosoever runs after greatness, 
greatness runs away from him; whosoever runs from greatness, 
greatness follows him.” This may be very cleyer, but it pos- 
sesses the trifling drawback of being simply untrue. When.a 
man constructs a witty epigram to prove that three and three 
make seven, we may laugh at the epigram, but we adhere to 
our old belief that, in this planet at least, three and three make 
six. Epigrams and aphorisms may be very entertaining 
examples of human ingenuity; but when they claim a position 
in philosophy or ethies, we are bound to examine them upon 
other grounds, a 

The present little book is the translation of the sayings of 
a Chinese sage, whom Mr. Chalmers calls, in preference to Oon- 
facius, the philosopher of China. He was a contemporary of 
Confucius; and we have here described an interview in which 
he rather “sate upon” his more celebrated rival, “ Confucius,” 
says Mr. Chalmers, “ no doubt excelled all his contemporaries 
as a casuist, a ritualist, and a littératewr, but. not more than 
Lau-tsze excelled him in depth and independence of thought.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Chalmers quaintly says, “ But the fact, that 
Lau-tsze in his metaphysics strayed far from truth and from 
common sense is no proof of his inferiority in,that department. 
Much of our metaphysies is only poetry run mad. And Lau-teze 
was a poetical, and not a scientific, observer of nature, .The 
water that bubbled up in the spring of the valley came from 
he knew not where, and so it came from nowhere—from nothing. 
‘hat spring flows.on for ever; a symbol, thought he, of all 
existence, which continually flows from non-existence,” &c. 
The impression which we derive from a perusal of his writings, 
as here translated, is somewhat different. As he is, here 
represented, he gppears to have been a mere dialectician, earn- 
ing cheap victories in verbal battles. The strength of his 
epigrams lies in their unintelligibility—if that may be con- 
sidered strength which puzzles one simply by its incoherence. 
In fact, the general result of the book might be summed up 
thus :— Tau is Tau, and Tau is at the same time not Taw. 
Tau is indescribable, and does not exist; but everything that 
is beautiful is Tau.” “Tau,” Mr. Chalmers tells us, is some 
mysterious power of property which may either be translated 
the Way, Reason, or the Word. It is equally incomprehensible 
in all these aspects; and is only to be matched in its unintelli- 
gibility by. some of the philosopher's maxims—such as that in 
which he says that “he who dies, but perishes not, enjoys 
longevity.” Elsewhere the Chinese sage leaves these 
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profound directions with his disciples :— Act non-action. 
Be occupied with non-occupation. Taste the tasteless. 
There is a not very subtle form of joke to be found in some 
jest-books which is supposed to perplex you with a nonsense- 
conundrum which admits of no solution; and there are too 
many of the Chinese philosopher’s axioms which smack of the 
same sorry fun. But in case it should be said that we mis- 
represent Lau-tsze by quoting detached sentences, let us quote 
an entire chapter, merely throwing in an interjectional remark 
from time to time. “Chap. XII. Restraining the Passvons.— 
The five colours will make a man’s eyes blind.” They don’t 
do anything of the kind. “The five sounds will make a man’s 
ears deaf.” What are the five sounds? “The five tastes will 
spoil a man’s mouth.” What are the five tastes? “ Riding 
and hunting will drive a man mad.” ‘There is no necessity 
that they should. “Things hard to procure will make a man 
run into harm.” This is untrue; there are many things hard 
to procure which keep a man from harm. “Therefore the sage 
makes provision for the inner man, and not for the eyes. He 
puts aside the one, that he may take the other in hand.” Such 
isan entire paragraph or chapter, the connection of which 
with the restraint of the passions we leave our readers to find 
out. 

The Chinese Tupper, however, reaches the pinnacle of 
aimless mysticism in his consideration of Tau. First, let us 
see what J'au is :— 


“There was something chaotic in nature which existed before 
heaven and earth. It was still. It was void. It stood alone, and 
was not changed. It pervaded everywhere, and was not endangered. 
It may be regarded as the Mother of the Universe. I know not its 


. Bame; but give it the title of Tau. If I am forced to make a name 


for it, I say it is Great; being Great, I say that it passes away; 
passing away, I say that it is far of; being far off, [ say that it 
returns. Now, Tau is great; Heaven is great; Earth is great; a 
king is great. In the Universe thereare four greatnesees, and a king 
is one of them. Man takes his law from the Karth; the Earth takes 
its law from Heaven; Heaven takesits law from Tau; and Tau takes 
its law from what it is in itself.’ 


But what would a Tupper be without his own peculiar 
rhythm ? Proverbial philosophy, even in the sixth century 
B.C., and among the Chinese, had discovered the want of a 
certain jingling procession of words to render it acceptable ; 
and thus the poet-philosopher discourses of his favourite 
Tau :— 

“Virtue in ite grandest aspect is neither more nor less than follow- 
ing Tau. 

“Tau is a thing indefinite, impalpable. 

“Impalpable! Indefinite! and (yet) therein are forms, 

“Indcfinite! Impalpable! and (yet) therein are things. 

“Profound ! Dark! and (yet) therein is essence. 

“This essence is most true, and therein is faith. 

* From of old until now it has never lost its name. 

“It passes into (or inspects) all things that have beginning. 

“How know I the manner of the beginning of all things? I know 
it by this (Tax).” 


Lau-tsze, we understand, has been translated into French. 
We have no means of knowing whether the present English 
version represents in any way the true spirit and diction of the 
original ; but, if so, we can only regret that Mr. Chalmers has 
wasted so much of his time in translating a mass of incom- 
prehensible jargon. It is true that Lau-tsze is occasionally 
intelligible, and that one can sometimes find a slight connection 
between two successive sentences. When that is the case, 
however, we find no more brilliant intellectual product than 
that which forms head-lines for schoolboys’ copy-books. 








M. HENRI WEIL’S EURIPIDES.* 


M. Henri WEI1’s new edition of seven of the tragedies of 
Euripides seems to us somewhat unequal. The critical work 
throughout the plays gives evidence of a very careful attempt 
to form a eatisfactory text. Beside the older and more standard 
commentators, M. Weil avails himself of the latest researches of 
modern scholars, especially those of Nauck. He refers also in 
his critical notes to the emendations of Kirchoff, Kéchly, 
Badham, and Heimséth; and, indeed, the whole result of this 
part of his work is interesting and adequate. As an emen- 
dator himself. we doubt if M. Weil exhibits the true critical 
Insight. We take a conjecture at random, and we do not think 
that his reading of redvidoc as a trisyllable in the Iph. 
Tanr, 1380, is a real emendation of the Palatine reading 
vavaracc, though it resembles it in sound at any rate, more 
than Badham’s tap8évw or Kéchly’s iepiay. Again, in the 
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Electra, 813, every one feels a difficulty in the kiapal En’ 
Spuwy pooxov we pay xepoiv; but how will M. Weil support 
his reading caogaker Gywy pooxov we pay XEpoty dpuwec, by 
saying “Comme de leurs mains ils levaient la génesse par les 
épaules. “Quwy est le génitif de la partie touchée. Cf. Iph. Aul. 
1366 (‘Aprdcac), EavOijc EOeionc, et 1459 xplv orapacceaBar 
Koune. 

‘The exegetical commentary seems to be better on some of the 
plays than others; but there is often a great poverty in the 
notes, and some want of appreciation of niceties of Greek style. 
For example, is it sufficient to say on moppw0ev doraleabat, 
Hipp. 102,“ Est plus poli que xaipery éw ou xaipery Aéyw” P The 
question is hardly one of being more polished or not ; but whether 
the words contain something of irony or of oxymoron (as Gram- 
marians would say). Again, on the lines, Hee. 1138—1142, in 
which occurs an unusual change of mood from subjunctive to 
optative, which points to different stages in a series of events, 
M. Weil is content to say, ““Apecay 4 l’optatif aprés les sub- 
jonctifs a0poien cal Evvorxioy n'est pas contraire a l’usage,” with 
a reference to Kriiger’s Grammar. Much of the commentary 
is very serviceable, though somewhat prosaic im _thonght, 
which perhaps is less injurious in the case of Euripides ; bat 
there is also much that will bear improvement in the treatment 
of constructions, and generally in getting to the bottom of the 
author’s meaning. Euripides is not as deep as Auschylus or 
Sophocles, but he is a thorough Greek, and from a Greek point 
of view he must be studied to be intelligently understood. M. 
Weil has prefixed to his volume a remarkably good discussion 
on the MSS. and present state of the critical text of Euripides. 








A HOMEWARD RIDE.* 


Oxe would have fancied that a gentleman who seems to 
live in the country and hunt much might have found 
some better amusement for his idle hours than writing 
imitations of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne. There is, 
nevertheless, a certain intellectual tuition attainable by this 
means, and also a share of satisfaction, which must be taken 
into consideration. There are always some boys at school who 
take a secret delight in the laborious formation of Greek hexa- 
meters, without looking forward to any public approbation 
whatever. It is an exercise quite as amusing, and perhaps a 
little more exciting, than carving their initials on the walls of 
the playground. A grown-up man may experience some 
of the same inward pleasure in weaving pretty couplets 
of which he is himself the subject — writing out his past 
sorrows and present joys and future hopes into nice, smooth 
verses which seem to him to have the true Tennysonian ring. 
We can quite understand the charm of such an occupation. It is 
properly a digestion of experience—a sort of chewing the cud, 
which gives rise to a gentle melancholy or a genial expectation. 
So far well. But how does the man leap the great chasm which 
separates writing from publishing? Probably, he makes the 
blunder of supposing that what interests him must interest 
everybody; that to be a hero in one’s own estimation is a 
proof of one’s fitness to be a hero to the general public. He 
goes in quest of a publisher; puts his gentle fancies into the 
compositor’s hands; and asks people to pay their crown or 
half-crown for the pleasure of reading his own estimate of 
himself. He seldom publishes more than one book; but the 
number of such solitary efforts is far greater than is generally 
believed. In the present little volume, for example, one fails 
to find a single original thought, or even a novel, vivid bit 
of description; and yet the verses are pleasant and pretty, 
and Mr. Leigh deserves credit for his skill in composition. 
Indeed, so clever is he in the knack of turning out smooth 


Tennysonian lines, that we are surprised by his using such 
an obsolete inversion as 


“T come with thoughts and footsteps free 


The smoky town from out.” ne : 
First, let us see what Mr. Leigh can do after the me of 


Tennyson :— 


“ Down the slant copsewood to the stile 
I loitered, hanging on thy smile, — 
We talked of pleasant things the while. 


For all things pleasant were in thee,— 
Things seen and things as yet to see, 
What had been and whe‘ was to be. 


How loverlike the trees inclined, 
As if with all a lover’s mind 
For long embraces intertwined ! 
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How loverlike the wind was sighing ; 
What hollow cadences replying, 
Sad as if love and hope were dying ! 


Yet all was bright and all was well, 
Hearts lighter than our words could tell, 
And sunshine indescribable!” 


There is little in theselines except the smooth versification ; 
but as that is the end and aim of the verse-writer, he deserves 
all the praise we may give his skill. Here, also, is a bit of 
Swinburne. It is a poem addressed to Summer, and is by far 
the most readable piece in the book :-— 


** Long time for her smile have we waited, 
For the fragrance that breathes from her mouth ; 
Long time has she wandered unsated 
On the shores of the prodigal South. 


Who will tempt her to come to us, telling 
That the swallows have flown to our eaves, 
That the forest’s bare branches are swelling 
For her with a promise of leaves ;— 
* * * * * 


That we wait in theee storm-beaten islands 
For the glance of her beautiful eyes, 

To charm the east wind into silence, 
And to light up the clouds of our skies ? 


But she hears not, nor comes she; delaying 
Where kingdoms more fortunate shine, 

Like Queen Proserpine, carelessly playing 
In what gardens of Enna divine. 


Can we snatch her perforce P—to no Hades, 
Bat here, on the fair village greens, 

Here to fill up her train of court ladies 
With the choice of our chosen May queens. 


* * * * * 


Ah me! she is deaf to all voices, 

And she comes not to meadow or grove ; 
But some happier island rejoices 

In the smiles of the goddess we love.” 


In this flowing diction and careful accentuation of syllables, 
“ A Homeward Ride” is much superior to most volumes of 
verse ; but, on the whole, it is not very profitable reading. 








ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA.* 


Mr. Warr’s historical romance about Zenobia and Aurelian 
is published without a word of information respecting the 
popularity which it has already obtained, at least on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is hardly fair to a 
reviewer to present to him so old a friend with so new a face. 
In its present form the story is likely to gain many new 
admirers, for it unites the religious with the romantic element 
in a manner which seldom fails to secure a favourable verdict. 
The noble Roman who visits the Court of Zenobia at Palmyra 
paints such gorgeous pictures of its queenly state, and places 
the Christian religion, as exemplified by the lives of some of 
the persons he meets there, in so favourable a light, that his 
memoirs are sure to give satisfaction, combining as they 
do pleasure with edification. Zenobia affords him an 
excellent subject for enthusiastic description, and he is never 
tired of dwelling. on the charms of her countenance “ un- 
equalled for a marvellous union of feminine beauty, queenly 
dignity, and masculine power,” and of her figure, especially at 
those moments in which she, “ being clothed in armour of 
polished steel, whose own fiery brightness was doubled by the 
diamonds—that was the only jewel she wore—sown with pro- 
fusion all over its more prominent parts, could be gazed upon 
scarcely with more ease than the sun himself, whose beams were 
given back from it with undiminished glory.” The reader may 
well be delighted to roam in imagination through a country 
whose heroines are cast in so glorious a mould as Zenobia, or 
as the beautiful young Fausta, who, when caparisoned for battle, 
was “a beautiful vision to behold as ever lighted upon the 
earth. Her armour revealed with exactness the perfection of 
her form, and to her uncommon beauty added its own, being of 
the most brilliant steel, and frequently studded with jewels of 
dazzling lustre. Her sex was revealed only by her hair, which, 
parting over her forehead, fell towards either eye, and then was. 
drawn up and buried in her helmet.” When a story brings before 
our eyes such splendid creatures as these, it can scarcely fail 
to please. Such a book as Mr. Ware’s is certain to meet 
everywhere with more or less judicious admirers. 
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* Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra: a Tale of the Roman Empire in the Days of the 
Emperor Aurelian, By the Rev. W. Ware, Author of “ Rome and 
Christians,” &e. Londen: Warne & Co, 
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TWO MORE QUARTERLIES. 


WE complete our notice of the “ Quarterlies ” this week by 
a few remarks on the British Quarterly and the North British. 

The first of these begins with an article on the writings of 
John Stuart Mill. The reviewer speaks with due respect of 
the great abilities of Mr. Mill, but accuses him of frequent 
self-contradiction, and, as regards his now celebrated criticism 
on Sir William Hamilton, inclines to the side of the Scotch 
philosopher, especially in the matter of free will and necessity, 
concerning which, it will be recollected, the member for West- 
minster denies that our volition has any independent power. 
The discussion is of course one possessing the profoundest 
interest, since it has a most important bearing on all the great 
questions of religion and morals; but it has already been so 
fully argued, and it is so impossible to bring the matter to any- 
thing like a conclusive test, that many readers will probably 
pass over the reviewer's laborious defence of free will, which, 
after all, leaves the question much where it was found. The 
following paper, on “ The Old London Dissenters,” is a very 
curious bit of metropolitan history, introducing us to the Non- 
conformist life of the time of Queen Anne and the first Georges. 
The writer is evidently well acquainted with his subject, and, 
as might be expected in this dissenting publication, the 
article gives a very favourable account of the old divines in 
question, and of their followers, who are shown to have been 
by no means the gloomy and morose people they are generally 
supposed to have been. It is admitted, however, that after 
the middle of the century there was a deterioration in the 
Dissenters. ‘“ Camilla and her Successors” is an amusing paper 
on the masculine ladies of poetry, and in the article entitled 
‘‘ Siluria, Cambria, and Laurentia” we have a treatise on 
recent geological investigations which may be read with interest 
and profit. Of the origin of modern geology, the reviewer 
says :— 

“Tt was reserved for William Smith to announce in 1796, as the 
result of his prodigious labours, the fact that the organic remains of 
animal and vegetable life occur in a definite order of succession, and 
that each stratum is distinguished by an assemblage of fossils peculiar 
to itself, and, wherever appearing, is to be recognised by tts charac. 
teristic organisms. Here, then, was the key to the language of the 
rocks—a language the very existence of which had been hitherto un- 
suspected, but in which, now once discovered and found capable of 
interpretation, were found the records of a pre-historic eternity of 
time. 

“ This discovery brought to light the wonderfal fact that Life had 
teemed on the earth countless ages before the creation of man; and 
as this, the ancient life of the world, began to be studied and under- 
stood, it was perceived that there was a succession from lower to 
higher grades in each following formation, and that, as the rocks were 
traced downwards as to position, or backwards as to time, the forms 
beeame of a lower type. Thus mammals were first lost sight of in 
the descending series, then birds, then reptiles, and at last even fish 
became so few and far between as to warrant the conjecture that they 


. would in like manner disappear altogether when rocks more ancient 


still came to be examined. Then, moreover, it was found that not 
only did these rock-writings, these hieroglyphics of Nature, tell of the 
forms of the creatures which had successively tenanted the former 
lands and waters of our globe, but even of their characteristics, habits, 
and dispositions, and under what conditions they had lived and died ; 
they told whether the rocks which preserved their remains had been 
deposited in salt water or fresh, deep or shallow, cold or tepid. 
Stranger still, even evidences of the weather, the sunshine and the 
storms of days very far removed from the present age, were frequently 
recorded by the same unerring testimony. Now, then, that geology 
was possessed of a language capable of disclosing the earlier history of 
our planet, its pages were no longer dry; and the leaders of the 
science, guided by the analogies of existing nature, began to unfold, 
one after another, as matters of certainty, and not as vague specula- 
tions, pictures of this earth and of the creatures which inhabited it in 
the days of the long-buried past. Fossils now began to be hunted for 
in earnest, and many who regarded them even in no higher light than 
that of their amazing antiquity, gazed upon them with an intensity 
of interest approaching to awe, as being the relics of the very creatures 
themselves which had inhabited this earth of ours, breathed the sweet 
breath of life, and then passed away for ever in ages too remote for 
calculation.” 

Dean Stanley’s work on Westminster Abbey is reviewed in the 
following paper, which well brings out the leading features of 
the book; and we have then a political article on Mr. Bright, 
who is eulogized in language which, panegyrical though it be, 
is fall of truth. Notwithstanding the considerable leaven 
of the old love of prejudice and injustice which still remains to 
them, the Tories, says the reviewer, have been “ partially 
educated, though not by Mr. Disraeli. The chief schoolmaster 
has been Mr. Bright.” The paper on M. de Montalembert’s 
“Monks of the West” is written in a very temperate spirit, 
the critic granting whatever may be fairly urged on behalf 
of the old ascetics, their virtues, and the influence they 


exercised on the brutal manners of a military age; 
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monk is the highést style of man.” The concluding essay, 
which is on “« The Political Situation,” consists of a trenchant 
attack on Mr. Disraeli, who is described as having succeeded 
perfectly in one thing—viz., “ in creating general confusion and 
distrust.” ‘The number, as usual, winds up with several short 
notices of recent publications. 

The article on Education with which the North British 
opens, contains an earnest plea on behalf of classical studies, 
which the writer considers are being undervalued at the pre- 
sent day, and which he regards as indispensable to the liberal 
cultivation of the mind. He argues this matter with much 
ability ; but when he speaks contemptuously of the assertion 
that modern Englishmen can gain an adequate knowledge of 
ancient literature and ancient life from translations, it is rather 
unsatisfactory to find him refusing to give a single reason for 
his opinion, and waiving the whole matter with the lofty 
phrase, “It is no use talking of translations.” With respect 
to other matters, the article is well worth reading, and, in par- 
ticular, the strictures on the excessive adulation of Scotch 
tuition, in which most people seem to consider it necessary to 
indulge, are remarkable as coming from a Scotch Review. The 
paper on Mistral’s “‘ Miréio” gives us some idea of a modern 
Provencal poem which has attracted considerable attention in 
France, and has lately been translated into English. The 
life of “Saint Louis ” (Louis IX. of France) is well told in 
the ensuing article, Louis, who flourished in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, was one of the noblest kings of whom history 
makes mention, and the reader will be glad to have this account 
of his career, founded on the recently-published “ Histoire” of M. 
Félix Faure. “Churches and Creeds” is a heayy article, but con- 
tains some points worthy of note in connection with the great 
question of Church Establishments. The “ Memoirs of Baron 
Bunsen” by his widow affords the text for another article, 
which speaks very highly of the late Baron, and the essay on 
“The Greek Idyllic Poets,” which follows, forms a pleasant con- 
trast to the graver matter which precedes it. Though a little 
excessive in style, this essay is pervaded by a charming enthu- 
siasm of feeling, and the description of Southern Italy and 
Sicily, which the writer gives in connection with the poetry of 
Theocritus, is very beautifully done. We must find space for 
a portion :— 


* Here and there in this bright garden of the age of gold, white 
villages are seen, and solitary cot roofs high up among the hills 
—<dwellings, perhaps, of Amaryllis, whom the shepherds used to 
serenade. Huge figtreés lean their weight of leaves and parple fruit 
upon the cottagé walls, while cherry-trees and apricots snow the grass 
in spring with a white wealth of April blossoms. The stone walls 
and litle wells in the cottage garden are greet with immemorial moss 
and ferns, and t with ding violets that ripple down their 
sides, and chequer with blne. On the wilder hills you find patches 
of ilex and arbutus, glowing with crimson berries and white waxen 
bells, sweet myrtle rods, and shafts of bay, frail tamarisk and tall tree 
heaths that wave their frosted a your head. Nearer the 
shore tlie lentisk grows, a savoury shrub, with cytisus and aromatic 
rosemary. Clematis and polished garlands of tough sarsaparilla wed 
the shrubé with clinging, climbing arms; and, here and there in shel- 
tered rocks, the vine shoots forth luxuriant tendrils bowed with 
grapes, strétching from branch to branch of mulberty or elm, flinging 
festoons on which young loves might sit and swing, or weaving a 
lattice-work of leaves across the open shed. Nor miust the sotinds of 
this landscape be ee of bleating flocks, and murmuring 
bees, and nightitigales, and doves that moan, and running streams, and 
shrill cicadas, and hoatse frogs, and wh pines. There is not 
a single detail which we have not verified from Theocritus, and which 
& patient stident will not find there, Then, tod, it isa landscape’ in 
which séa and country are never sundered. This must not be forgotten 
of Idyllic seénery ; for it was the warm séa-board of Sicily, beneath 
protecting heights of Altna, that gave birth to the Bucolic muse. The 
aren yy of pastoral and sea life is exquisi ly allegorized in the 
legend of Galatea ; and on the cup which Theoor itis describes in his 
first Idyll the fishernian plays an equal part with the shepherd youths 
and the boy who watches by the vineyard wall. The higher we climb 
upon the mountain-sidée the more marvellous is the beauty of the sea, 
which seems to risé a8 we ascend, and stretch into the sky. Some- 
times a little flake of blue is framed by olive boughs; somtétimes a 
turning in the road reveals the whole broad azure calm below. Or, 
after tolling up a steep ascent, we fall upon the undergrowth of juniper, 
and lo! a double pee re ate and that, divided by thé sharp spine of 
the jutting hill, jew with villages along its sliore, and smiling with 
fair islands and silver sails. Upon the beach the waves come tumbling 
in, swaying the corallines and green and purple sa- weeds in the pools. 
Oneaen Ponting a He spray has worn the rocks into jagged honey- 

» On whic erm i il i ike’ 
fiquiee ii Pompuiae 73 cs sit perched, dangling their rods like 


Upon the whole, the article is a delightful one, taking us 

the hard vulgarity of the present into a lovely land of snl 
beauty, of almost supernal glory and sunshine, and of old- 
world dreams that have a touch of the divine in their unfading 
grace. Perhaps, however, the two most curious articles in the 
number are those on “ Sleep,” and “The History of Writing.” 








The first of these gives an admirable account of the phenomena | 





of sleep, and of the observations of modern science on the 

various changes in the blood, tissues, brain, &c., which take 

place during slumber; the second summarizes the chief results 

of recent investigations into the national MSS. of England 

and Scotland, published in. the one country under the direction j 
of the Master of the Rolls, and in the other under that of the | 
Lord Clerk Register. The reviewer of these MSS. (which have 

been photozincographed for publication) describes the general 
characteristics of handwriting in Britain during the middle 

ages, and gives some interesting specimens of early Hnglish 

style. Altogether, this is an excellent number of an excellent 

Review. 











SHORT NOTICE. ‘y 


Memoirs of the Earls of Granard. By Admiral the Hon. John Forbes. 
Edited by George Arthur Mastings, Earl of Granard, K.P. (Lon- 
don: Longmans; Dublin: McGlashan & Gill.) : 


It is natural that the.members of ancient families should take a 
pride in the history of their ancestry. If it be a weakness it is a very 
amiable one, and it is attended by at least one good result. It leads 
to the preservation of records which are now and then brought forth 
from some-musty heir-loom chest to illustrate many a contested and 
doubtful point in national history. The book before us is one abound- 
ing in interest for the members of the noble family whose pedigree it 
traces far back into the fifteenth century, but it contains little that 
would justify us in expecting for it any very large amount of attention 
from the general reading public. The book, however, is by no means 
deficient in interest to those who read it merely for the illustrations 
it contributes towards the history of the country, and by no means its 
least important portion will be found in the appendix, which contains 
a reprint of a numerous 46 well as important collection of State 


papers. 








CrystaL Patace Dort Arr Union.—Mr. Vincent Brooks has 
produced in chromolithography a series of fac-similes of the nine 
illustrations to “ Elaine” designed by M. Gustave Doré. These 
illustrations are among the most beaatifal and striking worka of 
the extraordinary French artist who has done so much towards 
raising the standard of book embéllishmenté; arid Mr. Brooké has 
exhibited great skill in copying the original designs, We have 
here nine noble pictures, which, if framed, would grace the walls 
of any room, or, if preserved in a portfolio, would be a choice source 
of delight as often as they were turned over. In some—especially 
the moonlight scenes—the blue tone appears to us a little too strong 
and heavy; but for this, probably, the originals themselves must be Mo 
blamed. On the whole, the illustrations come out in this form with oF 
amazing power, and enhance our conception of the artistic resources * 
of M. Doré. These fac‘similés are offered to the public by the Mesirs. 
Moxon & Co., the projéctors of the Crystal Palate Doré Art Union, 
for a guinéa subscription, which includés ‘the chance of obtai 
besides one of the nine original drawings themselves. We s 
think the subscribers will be numerous, for assuredly any one pos- 
sessing thesé beautiful creations of the pictorial art will be a richer, 
and ought to be a happier, man. 
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